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Contradictory Demands in Family Relations 
and Adjustment to School and Home’ 


A. W. CLARK AND P. vAN SOMMERS 








THERE have been four main approaches to the problem of school adjustment, 
particularly with reference to difficulties in learning. First, there is the approach 
which searches for the sufficient conditions in the properties of the individual. Low 
intelligence, emotional difficulties, poor attitudes, and visual and auditory defects 
are stressed (Burt, 1939; Fabian, 1955). Second, there is the secondary group 
approach, in which class membership, for example, is emphasized (Warner, 
Havighurst & Loeb, 1946). Third, there is the primary group approach, in which 
peer group relations (Cunningham et al., 1951), teacher-pupil relations (Anderson, 
1943), and family relations (Milner, 1951; Burt & Howard, 1952; Oeser & Emery, 
1954) are stressed. Fourth, there is the psycho-analytic approach, in which Freudian 
theory is used to account for learning difficulties in children (Pearson, 1953). The 
overlap and interdependence of these various approaches are obvious, and in 
combination they provide considerable understanding of the problem. 

The present study is based on the premise that the psychological properties of 
the child arise primarily in family interaction (Cooley, 1909). However, the family 
is not seen as a ‘closed system’, for it is influenced by the secondary group and 
other primary group affiliations of its members. It is seen, rather, as the most 
significant part of the child’s ‘social network’, to use Elizabeth Bott’s concept 
(1955). There is no denial that severe mental or physical defect may interfere with 
learning, but these cases are in a minority (see Annual Reports of the Psychology 
and Guidance Branch, Education Department of Victoria) and we are concerned 
here with the intact organism. 

The study to be reported presents a departure from many previous attempts to 
relate family variables to the child’s school adjustment, in that a particular family 
composition was isolated and studied in detail. The ‘pure case’ (Lewin, 1935) 
selected was that in which all the families had adults other than the parents in the 
household. In this ‘pure case’ the dynamics became obvious when a relatively small 
number of cases was studied intensively by the case-study method. This method 
appeared to be appropriate for testing the following conceptual framework. 


OUTLINE OF THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
The basic postulates of the conceptual framework were derived from Greco (1950). 


They are that a group creates and satisfies certain needs of the individual and, in 
return, demands certain behaviour of him. This dependence on the group makes 





1. This report is based on a study submitted jointly in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts at the University of Melbourne. The investigators wish to extend 
their gratitude to Professor O. A. Oeser and Dr F. E. Emery for their assistance, and to record 
their debt to officers of the Victorian Department of Education for their cooperation. 
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it necessary for the individual to maintain relations with individuals who are 
significant because they satisfy needs and make demands. 

Difficulties arise when these significant individuals are in conflict and make 
contradictory demands on the individual. The individual may not be able to sever 
one of the relationships, or meet the demands of both parties completely, and so he 
is forced to find means of adjusting to or reconciling these contradictory demands. 
The means adopted may enable him to live with these contradictions, but may 
disrupt other social relations to such an extent as to be ‘maladjusted’ or dysfunc- 
tional for the school or family institutions. For example, a tolerable psychological 
distance may be established only by withdrawal from, or by hostile behaviour 
towards, one of the individuals making the contradictory demands; a protective 
cementation of one relationship may be achieved only by an excessive display of 
dependent behaviour; or inconsistencies in behaviour may be the most appropriate 
means of reconciling the contradictory demands. 

A familiar example of contradictory demands is that of a mother and father who 
are in conflict and who both demand allegiance from their child. In this situation 
the child is faced with a difficult problem of adjustment to these two sets of demands, 
for responding positively to one involves responding negatively to the other. 

In a similar way, a mother may be subject to contradictory demands when her 
mother and husband are in conflict. A result of this situation may be conflict 
between the mother and father, and the exposure of the child to contradictory 
demands as suggested in the first example. This illustrates the process of explaining 
an unsatisfactory relationship between any two individuals in terms of the influence of 
@ third individual (Heider, 1958). An important and likely means of reconciliation 
of the situation is for the father to withdraw from family activities and so lessen the 
conflict. The mother cannot withdraw so easily, but she may try to regulate the 
conflict between the adults or to shield the children from the effects. 

Some contradictory demands are to be expected in any social network, and 
individuals usually reach a new equilibrium in their social and psychological fields 
without a great deal of difficulty. 

However, when contradictory demands are severe, the adjustment becomes 
increasingly difficult and, in the case of the child, ‘maladjusted’ behaviour at home 
and at school is frequently required to reach the new equilibrium. 


METHOD 


Design 

Many of the variables suspected of being causal were outside the direct control of 
the investigators, hence an ex post facto design was necessary. A ‘natural’ experi- 
ment was arranged by selecting two groups of children that differed in their 
adjustment to school life, and by attempting, retrospectively, to specify the con- 
ditions underlying this difference. These conditions were the ‘inferred’ treatment to 
which the experimental group had been exposed and to which the control group 
had not been exposed (Greenwood, 1948). 

Collection of Cases 


The experimental group comprised twenty cases, in which (a) the child was sufli- 
ciently maladjusted at school to warrant referral by school authorities or parents to 
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the Psychology and Guidance Branch of the Victorian Education Department, 
and (b) an adult person or persons other than the parents lived with the family. 
Ten of the children were referred for problems of conduct, seven for unsatisfactory 
schoolwork, two for tics, and one for stammering. These were selected from the 
routine referrals over a period and were added to the sample solely on the grounds 
of whether or not they fulfilled the two criteria. 

The control group cases were selected from six classes in three schools, on which 
material on ability, achievements, attitudes, and classroom social structure had 
been collected. By means of a questionnaire, families that included adults other 
than the parents were located and listed. From this list twenty children with a 
satisfactory adjustment at school were randomly selected. The criteria for school 
adjustment, and the degree to which the experimental and control groups fulfilled 
them, are given later under the heading of ‘Consequent Behaviour’. On the ground 
that the investigators were interested in family conditions related to satisfactory 
school adjustment, the parents of these children were asked to grant an interview. 
Four parents refused, and a further four cases were selected to complete the 
sample. 

Characteristics of the Experimental and Control Groups 


There was no significant difference between the samples in the occupational levels 
of fathers, and there was an equal proportion of ‘white-collar’ and ‘non-white- 
collar’ fathers in each sample. 

Although there were more boys than girls in both the experimental and the 
control groups, there was no significant difference in the proportion of boys in the 
two groups. 

The experimental group had a mean age of 9:6 years with a standard deviation 
of 1-05, and the control group had a mean of 10-5 years with a standard deviation 
of 0-45. This represents a statistically significant age difference (p<0-001, ¢ test), 
and reflects the restrictions on sampling of control group cases brought about by 
the use of data collected by the authors in their routine work in the Psychology 
and Guidance Branch. However, the ages of the children in the experimental group 
were found to be unrelated to the significant finding that fathers in this group 
withdrew from participation in family activities. In view of this it seems unlikely 
that other significant findings were related to the age difference between the 
experimental and control groups. 

Though there was no significant difference between the two groups in the 
IQs of children, there was a trend in the direction of lower IQs in the experimental 
group. This is interpreted as being more likely a depression of functioning level 
owing to unsatisfactory family relationships, than a cause of maladjusted behaviour 
or of any of the other main findings of the study. 

As some families had more than one other adult living with them, the study is 
organized around the influence of the most dominant other adult as revealed by an 
analysis of the interview material. The most common dominant other adult in both 
the experimental and the control families was the maternal grandmother, in thirteen 
and fourteen families respectively. 


Collection of Data 


A detailed interview schedule based on the conceptual model was used as a guide 
for the parent interviews. It covered the family composition and included a school 
and medical history; it probed the home relationships between individuals other 
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than the subject and between the subject and other individuals, and covered partici- 
pation in family activities. Particular attention was directed to disclosing conflict 
in the relationships and to investigate contradictory demands being placed on the 
subject or on other members of the family. 

Though certain of these headings apply most easily to the experimental group, 
care was taken to investigate similar areas for both the experimental and control 
groups. The methods of interviewing were those outlined by Merton and Kendall 
(1946). Adequate information was obtained on concrete instances of interaction 
in family life and on the feelings of the participants about the instances and the 
other individuals who were involved. Detailed notes were taken during the inter- 
views, and this was accepted as appropriate by the respondents. The mother was 
the respondent in thirty-four cases, the father in one case, and both parents in 
five cases. There was one interview of approximately one hour in thirty-three 
cases, and two to three interviews of a similar duration in seven of the experimental 
group cases. These additional interviews were directed towards therapy rather than 
data collection. 

Members of school staffs provided information on the child’s attitude to school, 
his achievements, conduct, peer group relations, sporting ability, and school 
attendance. Steps were also taken to build up a detailed picture of the school life 
in which the child participated, as seen from the viewpoint of his peers. Great care 
was taken to ensure that the child neither saw himself nor was seen by others as the 
special object of study. Failure in this respect might have jeopardized the therapeutic 
purposes which were basic to all the experimental cases, and might have caused 
unnecessary suffering. This picture was built up with many internal cross-checks 
by group interviews with four or five children from the subject’s school class, by 
sociometric questions, and by questions asking the children in the subject’s class to 
specify, under conditions of anonymity, the children in their class who behaved in 
certain ways at school, for example, “Who are the children who try hard in their 
schoolwork? Group or individual tests of general ability, and reading and arith- 
metic achievement tests, were administered to all subjects. 

Categorization 

On the basis of the above data, case studies were written under the headings of the 
interview schedule, the categories derived from the data and from the conceptual 
framework were defined and listed, and indices constructed. Coding was carried 
out independently by the two authors and each category in turn was coded through 
the complete sample of forty cases. Because of the nature of the case studies, 
neither the identity of the case nor its membership in the control or experimental 
groups could be hidden from the coders. 

Agreement between the coders was extremely high, and, in the isolated instances 
in which discrepancies occurred, a discussion of the basis of the judgement or an 
appeal to raw data led to agreement. 


RESULTS 


An explanation of the maladjusted behaviour of the subjects at home and at school 
was sought in the antecedent conditions within the family. Although all of these 
families included adults other than the parents, it was found that the pathogenic 
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families could be distinguished in terms of certain features and that the complex 
pattern of associations could be isolated. 

The main findings of the study are summarized in Figure 1. Each of the associ- 
ations is numbered and they will be presented and discussed consecutively. Sup- 
plementary findings which are not shown in Figure I are concerned with the asso- 
ciation between unsatisfactory relations between adults and the occurrence of 
symptoms in parents. 





FIGURE 1 THE MAIN FINDINGS OF THE INVESTIGATION 
A. Antecedent conditions B, Mediating C. Commamans 
concept behaviour 
Unsatisfactory 
relations 
3 bet dult 

cod uation, , Contradietory 

Unsatisfactory demands 8 

relations je~ placed i 
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between adults . the child, Maladjusted 
. behaviour 
Situational factors Ba Withdrawal of 6 of ~ child 
the father from athome 
participation and at school, 
in family 7 


activities 
(participation 
by the other 


adult in 
child care.) 


A. ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS 
Association 1. Situational factors and unsatisfactory relations between adults 


Relationships are referred to as unsatisfactory when the evidence indicated be- 
haviour which varied from overt argument and physical violence, through fre- 
quent differences of opinion, to avoidance of conversation or other interaction. 
“We don’t get along’ was the characterization frequently used by respondents. A 
satisfactory relationship varied from overt demonstrations of affection and co- 
operation to civility and absence of disagreement. A frequent summary statement 
was ‘We get along all right’. 

The situational factors associated with unsatisfactory relations between adults 
were: 


(i) ‘emergency’ reasons for the admission of the other adult (p<0-05F);2 
(ii) unsatisfactory housing (p=0-02L); 
(iii) more than one other adult (p<0-05F); 
(iv) unsatisfactory health of the other adult (p<0-05F); 
(v) restricted outside interests of the other adult (p<0-05F); 
(vi) substantial contributions by the other adult to household expenses as land- 
lady or hostess rather than as guest or visitor (p<0-05F); 
(vii) emotional dependence of one parent on the other adult (p<0-05F). 


2. In the analysis of 2 x 2 tables, Fisher’s Exact Probability Test (Siegel, 1956) was used. 
The results were referred to probability tables published by Federighi (1950) and Latscha (1953). 
The particular table used is indicated by a letter after each statement of a significance level. 
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Taking these in turn, it was apparent that in this sample of non-extended, con- 
jugal families the other adult was not an important functional element. The other 
adult did not have well-defined duties and rights, and entered the family under 
unusual conditions, such as failing health, financial stringency, and housing 
difficulties on the part of the other adult, or war service and various financial 
difficulties in the conjugal family. The other main reason for entry of the other 
adult was feelings of gratitude and obligation on the part of parents in the conjugal 
family towards their parents. The families with unsatisfactory family relationships 
were characterized by the ‘emergency’ nature of the admission of the other adult, 
whereas families with satisfactory relationships were characterized by a significantly 
higher proportion of statements of gratitude and obligation. It is inferred in the 
former cases that trouble was anticipated by the child’s parents and that only 
pressure of circumstances overcame their resistance to the admission of the other 
adult to the household. 

Unsatisfactory housing, more than one other adult, unsatisfactory health, 
restricted outside interests of other adults, and the increased power of other adults 
because of financial contributions increased the likelihood of disharmony. 

Similarly, the emotional dependence of one parent on the other adult was 
associated with disturbed relations between adults in the family. A dependent 
relationship between mother and daughter was found more frequently than between 
mother and son (Komarovsky, 1950), and it is suggested that this is the result of 
the introduction of an inappropriate mother-daughter relationship into the family. 

There was a significant relationship between the dependence of the mother on 
the maternal grandmother and an unsatisfactory relationship between the father 
and the maternal grandmother (p=0-042L). An analysis of the case studies sug- 
gested that the dependent relationship was prior to the unsatisfactory relationship 
betweeen the father and the maternal grandmother. There was a similar but non- 
significant trend for the paternal grandmothers. When the data were combined the 
results were significant (p>=0-014L). Of seventeen cases involving dependence, 
fourteen were accompanied by unsatisfactory relations in the family. It is suggested 
that dependency between one marital partner and his or her mother is related to an 
unsatisfactory relationship between the other marital partner and the mother-in-law. 

When such a situation developed, the relationship between the husband and 
wife was adversely affected. There was a significant relationship between the pattern 
described and unsatisfactory husband-wife relations (p<0-01F), but the deterior- 
ation in this relationship was usually a late stage in the deterioration of family 
relations generally. While a majority of mothers showed that their basic allegiance 
was to their husbands rather than to their mothers, the mother was still exposed to 
the contradictory demands for allegiance made by her mother and husband, and 
the marital relationship was strained. 

In summary, the other adults were not consciously wanted in the experimental 
group families and yet they were in a power position to obtain entry and to have 
their personal needs met in the family despite disruptive effects on the other relation- 
ships in the family. Family ties may have been less strong and balanced in this 
group, and some collusion by the mother may be involved in her moving into a 
dependent relationship with the other adult. In this way she would replace an 
existing imbalance with a new balance which excludes the father. 

In the control group, family ties were stronger and better balanced, and the 
other adult was liked and welcomed by the father and the mother because it was 
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appreciated that she was neither motivated nor able to introduce imbalance in the 
family relations. She may even be seen as a means of meeting felt needs in the 
family, and of improving the existing state of balance. 


Association 2. Unsatisfactory relations between adults and the withdrawal of the 
father from participation in family activities 

A main consequence of the presence of the other adult and the consequent dis- 
turbance in relationships between the adults was the withdrawal of the father 
from participation in family activities (Table 1, p<0-01 Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
one-tailed test; Siegel, 1956). 


TABLE 1 FATHER’S PARTICIPATION IN FAMILY ACTIVITIES AND 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ADULTS! 





Father’s participation 
(arbitrary scale scores) 
Most Least 
6 5 4 3 2 1 0 





Father has no unsatisfactory relations eee ee ee 
Father has some unsatisfactory relations 908 1 4 6 4 7 3 





1, N=39 because one father who was living apart from his family was omitted from this analysis. 


The establishment of psychological distance reduced the contradictory demands 
to which the wife was exposed, and enabled the father to maintain a precarious 
positive relationship with her. 

The areas of family activities used in this study were the same as those used 
by Herbst (1954), namely, economic activities, social activities, husband’s house- 


FIGURE 2 THE FATHER’S PATH FIELD 
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hold duties, child care and control, common household duties, and wife’s household 
duties. However, there were differences in that the data were gathered by parent 
interviews rather than by questionnaires administered to children, and the criterion 
for participation in the social area was joint participation by the father with the 
mother, whereas in the investigations by Herbst social activities may have been 
engaged in by both parents, by one parent and children, or by one parent alone. 

The areas were found to be scalable (0-92 index of consistency; Green, 1956) 
and the order of the areas is given in Figure 2. 

The direction of withdrawal is indicated by the arrow and non-participation on 
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the left of the median was taken to indicate withdrawal. Non-participation in 
activities on the right of the median was not regarded as adequate by itself to 
indicate withdrawal. The barrier indicates the limits of withdrawal available to a 
father who continues to live with his wife. 

The order differs from the order given by Herbst in which ‘social’ precedes 
‘household husband’ (Figure 3), and our evidence does not support his statement 
that ‘the order in which the husband relinquishes family activities is seen to be first 
the Wife’s Household Duties, followed by Common Household Duties, Child Care 
and Control, the Husband’s Household Duties, and last, Social Activities’ (1954, 
p. 143). Nor does our evidence support his view that ‘he [the father] cannot decrease 
it [participation] to less than the social activities without destroying the family 
group’ (1954, p. 144). 

In these samples many husbands who did not participate in the social region, 


FIGURE 3 _—s THE FATHER’S PATH FIELD 
(Herbst, 1954, p. 143) 
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jointly with the wives or with the children, still participated in husband’s household 
duties, and the families continued to function. This suggests that the father’s range 
of free movement extends to five regions, and that his path field is that shown in 
Figure 2. 

* The assumption in the preceding analysis that the limited participation had not 
prevailed since marriage, but indicated subsequent withdrawal, was supported by 
a detailed analysis of the case studies. In ten cases there was a specific reference to 
a reduction in participation by the father. In a number of other cases the level of 
participation was so low that it could hardly have existed continuously since 
marriage. It it had, it would mean that in eleven cases in the experimental group the 
fathers had never participated in joint social activities with their wives, and that 
eight fathers had never been involved in the care and maintenance of the house and 
garden. In two cases no evidence was available to support the hypothesis of with- 
drawal as against continuous non-participation, and in three cases there were factors, 
such as building a home part-time or working overtime, which also contributed to 
low participation by the father. 

The individual case studies provided information on the details of withdrawal. 
The range was from a change of residence for part of the week to hobbies, sport, 
sleeping, and habitual silence. As fathers withdrew from family activities there was 
a significant increase in their interests outside the home (p<0-01F). 

Whereas the fathers in the experimental group typically withdrew from the 
region of child care and control, the other adults in the experimental group system- 
atically participated in this region (p<0-005L). This exchange suggests that the 
child and his care and control become pawns in a game of power and allegiance 
within these families. Little participation by the father in this region reduced the 
contradictory demands on the mother, but left her with the problem of joint 
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control of the children with the other adult. Many mothers commented on their 
powerlessness in delimiting a grandparent’s control over the children. One father 
said he would speak to the grandmother and the mother replied, “You don’t under- 
stand. You don’t live with her all day.’ Another mother said, ‘For all of my forty- 
four years, it seems as if I’m a child myself.’ 

In their handling of the children, the other adults in the experimental group 
used more severe punishment than other adults in the control group (p=0-019F) 
but found the children less amenable (p<0-001F). As the mother and the other 
adult were more often in joint control of the children in the experimental group 
than in the control group, this lack of amenability confronted the mother also. 
When the father participated less in child care and control and the other adult took 
his place, amenability deteriorated and the use of physical punishment of a severe 
type by the father increased (p=0-03L). It is suggested that the failure of severe 
punishment to effect amenability was brought about by the unsatisfactory relations 
between adults. 


Association 3. Unsatisfactory relations between adults and unsatisfactory relations 
between adults and children 

In addition to being related to the withdrawal of the father from participation in 
family activities, unsatisfactory relations between adults were found to be associated 
with unsatisfactory relations between adults and children (p<0-01F). From Table 2 
it may be seen that the relations between the mother and the other adult were the 
most potent source of unsatisfactory adult-child relations, and the relations between 
the child and the other adult were the most affected. 


TABLE 2 _ RELATIONS BETWEEN PAIRS OF ADULTS AND 
PAIRS OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN 





Relations between adults and children 





Subject— Subject— 
Relations between other Subject— Subject— all 
adults adult mother _ father adults 
Mother—other adult sued * NS = 
Mother—father NS NS a) . 
Father—other adult se NS NS NS 





Note: Significance levels are derived from Federighi tables (1950) and are indicated 
as follows: 
*p< 0-05 
**p< 001 
*#* yp < 0-001 


In all cells the trend is a positive one; unsatisfactory relations between adults are 
associated with unsatisfactory relations between adults its and children. 


In terms of ‘triangles of allegiance’ the child showed more allegiance to his 
mother when the mother and the other adult, and when the mother and father, were 
in conflict. When the choice lay between the father and the other adult, the child 
showed more allegiance to the father. The adults may therefore be ordered as 
follows in terms of importance to the child: (i) mother, (ii) father, (iii) other adult. 
Unsatisfactory relations between adults were found to be associated also with un- 
satisfactory relations between the subject and siblings (p<0-016L). 
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B. MEDIATING CONCEPT 


Association 4. Unsatisfactory relations between adults and contradictory demands 
placed on the child 


The mediating concept of contradictory demands is used to summarize the crucial 
direct effects of certain variables on the child. The concept covers those situ- 
ations when the demands made on a child by different adults would independently 
lead to mutually incompatible responses. For example, one adult told a child to 
water the garden, whereas another adult said, ‘Turn off the hose and don’t waste 
water.’ Or again, a mother and father were making demands to increase independ- 
ence in the child, whereas the other adult was making demands aimed at increasing 
the dependence of the child. The important demands for exclusive allegiance have 
been mentioned previously. 

In addition to the associations already presented, unsatisfactory relations 
between adults were found to be associated with the contradictory demands placed 
on the child (p<0-01F). 

This finding is consistent with the suggestion made earlier that the child becomes 
a pawn in a game of power and allegiance. The demands are varied by one adult to 
negate those of another adult and consistency in demands is sacrificed. 


Association 5. Unsatisfactory relations between adults and children and contradictory 
demands placed on the child 


Consistency of demands is also difficult in a context of unsatisfactory relations 
between adults and children, and it was found that unsatisfactory relations between 
adults and children were related to the contradictory demands placed on the child 
(p<0-001F). Again, however, it is suggested that the unsatisfactory relations 
between adults are basic to the unsatisfactory relations between adults and children 
and to the consequent contradictory demands. 


C. CONSEQUENT BEHAVIOUR 


Association 6. Unsatisfactory relations between adults and the maladjusted behaviour 
of the child at home and at school 


The importance of unsatisfactory relations between adults is illustrated farther 
by the association of this variable with maladjusted behaviour of the child at home 
(p<0-001F). This finding supports the hypothesis that maladjusted behaviour may 
become necessary for the child to maintain relationships with significant adults 
who are in conflict. 

These symptoms of maladjusted behaviour were classified into intrapunitive, 
for example, tics, stammering, enuresis, ‘nerviness’, and poor concentration; and 
extrapunitive, for example, aggression, stealing, and temper tantrums. No relation 
was found between this classification and the antecedent variables. It is possible 
that similar causal conditions may give rise to a range of symptoms. 

A child’s behaviour at school is said to be maladjusted when it does not conform 
to the demands of that institution for: (i) a positive attitude and consistent appli- 
cation to schoolwork; (ii) satisfactory achievement in schoolwork; (iii) satisfactory 
conduct in the classroom; (iv) satisfactory peer group relations; (v) satisfactory 
performance in sport; (vi) satisfactory attendance. 

Table 3 shows the number of cases in the experimental and control groups that 
failed to meet these criteria. 
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TABLE 3 ‘THE NUMBER OF CASES 
FROM EACH GROUP THAT 
WERE UNSATISFACTORY ON 
THE CRITERIA OF SCHOOL 








ADJUSTMENT 
Group 
Criteria Experimental Control 

1. Attitude 16 0 
2. Achievement 16 2 
3. Conduct 13 0 
4. Peer Relations 11 1 
5. Sport 6 1 
6. Attendance 4 0 





For the experimental and control groups combined, these various areas of 
adjustment were found to be scalable (index of reproducibility 0-91>0-9; Guttman, 
1950). The first area of maladjustment was in attitude, and as the adjustment 
deteriorated, each of the areas from 1 to 5 was affected successively. The other 
important demand, namely for regular attendance, was not consistent with 
this pattern, although all children attending irregularly were in the experimental 
group. 

Unsatisfactory relations between adults were found to be associated with the 
maladjusted behaviour of the child at school (p>0-01F), and it is suggested that 
this findingis explicable if the home and school are seen as parts of the same psycho- 
logical field. The disturbances at home then require changes in the child’s behaviour 
at school to maintain an equilibrium. 

The possibility that the association between unsatisfactory relations between 
adults and maladjusted behaviour at home and at school was spurious, was tested 
by a simultaneous breakdown in which the degree of contradictory demands was 
held constant. The association still held, and this suggests that contradictory 
demands are not the only way in which the effects of unsatisfactory relations 
between adults are mediated to the child. Other ways might include the child’s 
perception of the stability of his ground. 


Association 7. Withdrawal of the father from participation in family activities and the 
maladjusted behaviour of the child at home and at school 

The withdrawal of the father from child care and control was related to the system- 
atic participation of the other adult in this area and the unstable joint control of 
the other adult and the mother. Some of the consequences of this restructuring of 
authority within the family have already been discussed, but it is necessary to note 
here that the withdrawal of the father was also related to the maladjusted behaviour 
of the child at home (p<0-01F) and at school (p=0-002L). 

However, the possibility of a spurious relationship between the father’s with- 
drawal and maladjusted behaviour at home and at school was tested by a simulta- 
neous breakdown in which the degree of contradictory demands was held constant. 
In this case an element of spuriousness is present and the effects of the father’s 
withdrawal appear to be mediated through contradictory demands. The dynamics 
are most complex and paradoxical in that, while the father’s withdrawal may reduce 
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the degree of contradictions, it also permits the increase of contradictions arising 
from the conflictful and unstable joint control of the child by the mother and the 
other adult. 

As no major effect on adjustment at home and at school can be traced to the 
father’s withdrawal as such, it can serve as an independent check on the state of 
relations between the adults. 


Association 8. Contradictory demands placed on the child and the maladjusted 
behaviour of the child at home and at school 

The imposition of contradictory demands on the child was found to be associated 
with symptoms of maladjusted behaviour at home (p<0-001F). The child’s overall 
position in the home was seen by parents as follows: “The children have more bosses 
than enough’, and ‘The trouble is... everybody's telling him to do something 
different’. It was not surprising to find that contradictory demands were associated 
with the child being difficult to control by adults (p<0-061F). 

An explanation of maladjusted behaviour in terms of the difficulty of recon- 
ciling contradictory demands made by significant individuals has already been 
suggested. 

Table 4 shows the relationship between the severity of contradictory demands 
placed on the child and referral for maladjusted behaviour at school (p<0-005L, 
at A). 


TABLE 4 CONTRADICTORY DEMANDS PLACED ON THE CHILD IN 
HIS FAMILY RELATIONS AND ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL 

















Contradictory Demands 
Group Severe Moderate | Negligible 
Experimental (maladjusted to school) 13 6 1 
Control (adjusted to school) 0 5 15 
A 


SUPPLEMENTARY FINDINGS 


There was an association between unsatisfactory relations between adults and the 
occurrence of symptoms of maladjustment in mothers (p<0-05F) and in fathers 
(p<0-001F). The accounts which the respondents gave of their problems invariably 
stressed the difficulties they experienced in reconciling the contradictory demands 
being placed on them. For example, one woman commented, ‘It’s as though I’m 
the middle man in the see-saw.’ Their other, and related, main concern was to shield 
the children from the effects of the unsatisfactory relationships. The mothers were 
more frequently involved in these tasks, and this supports the observation by Lidz 
et al. that ‘the mother’s basic functions pertain to intra-familial interactions, ten- 
sions and their regulation’ (1957, p. 243). 

However, the performance of these functions, even when successful, was 
frequently accompanied by personal distress and symptom formation. An out- 
standing feature of the interviews with parents was their awareness of and sensi- 
tivity to the structure and dynamics of family relationships, and the detailed 
accounts they gave of efforts to make improvements or to prevent deterioration. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Situational factors such as housing, the number of other adults, the health of other 
adults, their interests outside the family, their economic function in the family, 
and dependence of one of the parents on the other adult, were found to be related 
to unsatisfactory relations between the adults in the family. 

In families with unsatisfactory relations there had been resistance to the admis- 
sion of the other adult, which occurred because of pressure of circumstances rather 
than because of gratitude and obligation. 

The presence of the other adult, most commonly the maternal grandmother, 
and the dependency of the mother on her, led to unsatisfactory relations between 
the father and the maternal grandmother who were making contradictory demands 
on the mother for her allegiance. These factors were deleterious to the relation- 
ship between the mother and the father. 

Another main consequence was the withdrawal of fathers in the experimental 
group from participation in certain family activities as a means of reducing the 
contradictory demands on the mother. Because of this, a crucial area of conflict 
was child care and control in which the mother and maternal grandmother were 
left in unstable joint control, with occasional harsh intervention by the father. 

Thus the unsatisfactory relations between the adults were found to be accom- 
panied by unsatisfactory relations between the adults and the child. The child was 
exposed to contradictory demands for allegiance and other behaviour by the 
adults who were in conflict. 

These contradictory demands were related to maladjusted behaviour at school, 
where attitude, achievement, conduct, peer relations, sporting ability, and attend- 
ance were affected. At home, unsatisfactory amenability and symptoms of malad- 
justed behaviour were related to the presence of contradictory demands. 

The occurrence of symptoms in parents was also found to be related to un- 
satisfactory relations between adults and the contradictory demands which were 
involved. Parents were found to be aware of these contradictory demands and of 
the nature of their immediate social relationships, and in agreement with Greco 
(1950) it seems that therapy would have to be directed at the configuration of con- 
flicting social ties with the aim of reconciling or supplanting the contradictory 
elements. 

It is concluded that the findings are consistent with the field theory formulation 
which was outlined and which describes an individual’s conflict in terms of his 
relationship with significant individuals who themselves are in conflict and who 
make contradictory demands on him. 


SUMMARY 


This study is concerned with the effects of a particular family composition on the 
adjustment of children at school. The experimental group comprised twenty 
children who were maladjusted at school and whose families included adults other 
than the parents. The control group consisted of twenty children from similar 
families who were well-adjusted at school. 

Case studies of these ‘pure cases’ were written on the basis of information 
from interviews, tests, and questionnaires. The material was analysed in terms of 
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the relationships between adults and between adults and children, particularly in 
terms of conflict in the relations and the consequent contradictory demands on the 
third individual. The withdrawal of fathers from participation in family activities 
was studied, and children’s adjustment at home and at school, and the adjustment 
of parents, were considered. 

The principal findings were: 


1. There were a number of social and situational determinants of unsatisfactory 
relationships in the family. One of these, dependence by one parent upon the 
other adult, was of particular importance in that it contributed to unsatis- 
factory relations between the other marital partner and the other adult, and to 
a strained marital relationship. 

2. Unsatisfactory relations between adults contributed to the withdrawal of the 
father from participation in family activities. 

3. Unsatisfactory relations between adults contributed to unsatisfactory relations 
between adults and children, to contradictory demands, and to maladjustment 
of the children at home and at school. 

4. Unsatisfactory relations between adults contributed to the occurrence of 
symptoms in parents. 


The findings were considered to be consistent with a field theory formulation 
that was advanced. ; 
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The Resolution of Cognitive Conflict 
Under Uncertainty’ 


ROBERT B. ZAJONC AND EUGENE BURNSTEIN 








IN HIs study of persuasion Cartwright (1949) suggested that cognitive conflict may 
be resolved in one of three ways. ‘When a message is inconsistent with a person’s 
prevailing cognitive structure, it will either (a) be rejected, (b) be distorted so as to 
fit, or (c) produce changes in the cognitive structure.’ Which of these outcomes 
occurs depends on many factors. Among those, uncertainty would seem to be of 
considerable significance. Many studies have demonstrated that. uncertainty has 
pronounced effects on various forms of information processing. Hicks (1952) and 
Hyman (1953) have shown that changes in uncertainty, defined in terms of inform- 
ation theory, account for about 90 per cent of the variance in reaction time. Besides 
the speed with which information is transmitted, efficiency and accuracy have also 
been shown to vary as a function of uncertainty. Wyatt and Campbell (1951) have 
found, for instance, that high uncertainty of prior knowledge hinders the accurate 
attainment of new information. They presented subjects with slides in eight in- 
creasing stages of focus. The subjects’ task was to identify the slides as quickly as 
possible. While the number of correct recognitions in the experimental group in- 
creased with the degree of focus, the eight control groups, each of which was 
exposed to only one stage of focus, showed a consistent superiority, except on the 
first or the minimal stage of focus. Thus the early formation of false hypotheses 
on the basis of incomplete information prevented accurate recognition at later 
stages of focus. 

Increased reaction times or decrements in performance in recognition tests 
such as those used by Wyatt and Campbell (1951) may well be accounted for in 
terms of conflict. If uncertainty is defined in terms of alternative choices (Hicks, 
1952) then increasing the number of alternatives increases conflict. Berlyne (1957) 
has recently formulated the concept of conflict in terms of uncertainty. However, 
other forms of cognitive conflict may be distinguished. One of the most common 
cases of cognitive conflict obtains when an individual who is in possession of some 
prior knowledge receives messages incompatible with this knowledge. It may also 
occur, however, that the individual receives two mutually incompatible messages, 
or, as Osgood and Tannenbaum (1955) suggest, that he receives messages from a 
person which are incongruent with his attitude toward that person. Two experi- 
ments are reported in this paper which examine the likelihood of message distortion 
and cognitive change as a function of uncertainty of the cognitive structures in- 
volved, under two types of conflict. 
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EXPERIMENT 1 


This experiment deals with the likelihood of cognitive change and message dis- 
tortion when there exists conflict between the message and the prevailing cognitive 
structure. The general design involves presenting subjects with messages which con- 
flict with information already in their possession. The uncertainty regarding this 
information is systematically manipulated. 





METHOD 


Subjects 


Ss were recruited on a volunteer basis from the Literary College of the University 
of Michigan. Altogether, 52 Ss were employed, and they were assigned randomly to 
one of the four experimental groups, each including 13 Ss. 


Procedure 


Upon arriving in the experimental room Ss were informed that the study dealt with 
the way people make intuitive judgements or hunches such as are frequently used in 
police work. They were then told about a hypothetical case similar to that of the 
‘mad bomber’ of New York. It was said that the ‘bomber’ struck in various parts 
of the city. A few hours before each explosion he would notify the police that 
the bomb was to go off in one of two street blocks, which he accurately specified. 
The blocks were often in different parts of the city, and the police had no way of 
knowing whether the house threatened with explosion was in one or the other 
block. Immediately before each explosion the ‘mad bomber’ would phone a police 
precinct giving the house number to be bombed, but never indicating on which 
street block it fell. 

Ostensibly, the Ss’ task was to discover the pattern of bombing. However, at 
first they were to collect all relevant information regarding past bombing incidents. 
There were 28 instances of the ‘mad bomber’s’ work (i.e. 28 trials) with which the 
Ss had to deal. On each trial Ss were presented tachistoscopically with two ranges 
of numbers representing the two street blocks originally announced by the ‘mad 
bomber’. Only the limits of each range were shown. These ranges were exposed for 
a period of 200 msec. For each range of numbers a street was specified. No street 
appeared in more than one instance. Five seconds were allowed for recording the 
street blocks in booklets previously issued to the Ss. Subsequently shown was a 
number representing the critical house.? Again, the Ss copied this number in their 
booklets. This procedure was repeated for 28 trials. Only two-digit numbers were 
utilized. 

The first two ranges of numbers presented were to become the Ss’ prior know- 
ledge, and will be referred to henceforth as R; and R;. Since both items of prior 
knowledge were characterized by some uncertainty, they may be thought of as 
‘hypotheses’ or ‘expectations’. The single number presented at the close of each 
trial, i.e. the number of the house threatened with explosion, constituted the final 





2. In order to obtain a comparable degree of accuracy of tion, two numbers were shown 
each time, with exposure time equal to those for the ranges of house numbers. After having 
copied the two numbers, the Ss were instructed to use the one appearing on the right or the one 
on the left. 
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message. Thus, on each trial the Ss were in possession of two items of prior know- 
ledge and received a new message relevant to these items. It should be noted that 
the presentation of all stimuli resulted, on the average, in about 80 per cent accurate 
recognition. There were no differences in the accuracy of recognition of items of 
prior knowledge and messages, and no differences between the experimental groups. 
This procedure allowed Ss to change either the items of their prior knowledge or the 
messages, after their reception. 

Uncertainty of prior knowledge was varied by the length of the street blocks. 
Four degrees of uncertainty were employed: 1 bit (2 houses in the block), 3-32 bits 
(10 houses), 4-32 bits (20 houses), and 4-91 bits (30 houses). A different group of 
Ss was exposed to each degree of uncertainty. In each pair of R; and R;, the blocks 
were of equal length. 

Of the 28 trials, 14 were so designed that the information contained in the 
final message was consistent with only one item of prior knowledge, either R; or 
Rj. In seven trials the final message was consistent with both R; and R,, and in the 
remaining seven trials it was consistent with neither. The trials were distributed 
randomly over the experimental session. In the present experiment we are con- 
cerned only with those trials where the final message was consistent with neither 
R; nor R;. 

After collecting all the relevant information Ss were instructed to go over each 
‘bombing incident’, and to guess whether the critical house was in the block given 
by R; or in that given by R. The Ss were reminded that since all the items appeared 
for only brief intervals they would not always have copied the item correctly. Thus, 
when they were guessing the location of the critical house and found what looked 
like an error in copying Ri, R;, or the message, they were to correct one of these on 
the basis of their best guess. Corrections of Ri and Rj were then scored as changes in 
prior knowledge, and corrections of the number representing the critical house as 
distortions of messages. 

Since the stimuli were presented under sub-optimal viewing conditions, some 
errors were actually made by Ss in the perception and recording of the items. 
Trials in which such errors occurred were not included in the analysis. No signi- 
ficant differences in the number of such errors were found between the conditions. 


RESULTS 


The results of the experiment were evaluated by considering for each S only those 
trials on which the message was in conflict with both R; and R;, and where all 
three—the message, Ri, and R;j—were copied by the S correctly. Thus, out of the 
28 trials in each condition, data from a maximum of seven trials could be collected 
for each S. Since the presentation of the stimuli resulted in 80 per cent correct 
recognition, some of the seven trials had to be discarded for some Ss. The highest 
number of discarded trials was four. Among all the four conditions there were three 
Ss with only four trials, three with five trials, and six with six trials. 

The average percentages of trials on which cognitive change and message 
distortion occurred are presented in Table 1. It is clear from these results that the 
likelihood of cognitive change increases with increasing uncertainty. For uncertainty 
of about four and one-half bits cognitive change and message distortion are 
equiprobable. 
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TABLE 1 PERCENTAGE COGNITIVE CHANGE AND MESSAGE DISTORTION AS 
A FUNCTION OF UNCERTAINTY 





Uncertainty (number of houses in the block) 





Type of change 2 (1-00 bit) 10 (3-32 bits) 20 (4-32 bits) 30 (4-91 bits) 
Cognitive change 26:2% 31-6% 48-9% 65:0% 
Message distortion 738% 68-4% 511% 350% 





Since the percentages of cognitive change and message distortion are inter- 
dependent, analysis was performed only on the percentages of cognitive change. 
Using the Kruskal-Wallis method an H of 28-00 was obtained, which for df=3 
is significant beyond the -001 level. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


The results obtained in Experiment 1 have implications for the resolution of cog- 
nitive conflict under more complex conditions. In Experiment 1 we dealt with the 
case where the individual may either change some item of his prior knowledge or 
distort the message. But suppose that the conditions of message reception are 
such that no distortion is possible; that is, the message is known to be absolutely 
reliable. Suppose, further, that prior to the reception of the message the individual 
is in possession of two items of information of which one and only onecould be true. 
Let us say, for instance, that the subjects heard at one time that the bomb was 
located ‘on Main Street somewhere between the house numbers 20 and 4856’ and 
at another that it was located ‘on Main Street somewhere between the house 
numbers 10 and 12’. Now the message, which is known to be highly reliable, in- 
forms the subject that the bomb was actually located at 16 Main Street. Since only 
one of the items of prior knowledge could be true, and since message distortion is 
precluded, we may inquire whether the subject would take the message to confirm 
the item of greater or lesser uncertainty. In the previous experiment it was shown 
that the likelihood of cognitive change increases with uncertainty. Since the item 
which is taken as confirmed by the message must be changed to accommodate 
the new reliable information, we would predict that under these conditions the 
message will be seen as confirming the item of greater uncertainty. This case of 
cognitive conflict, where a message is in conflict with two mutually exclusive 
items of previous knowledge and where it infirms both, may be labelled ‘negative 
conflict’. 

Another form of conflict may also arise when the message confirms both items 
of prior knowledge, and when it is known that one and only one of those items 
could be true. If these items differ in uncertainty we may again predict whether the 
message will be taken to confirm the item of greater or lesser uncertainty. Under 
the conditions of negative conflict we predicted that the message would be seen as 
confirming the item of greater uncertainty. Would the same be true when the 
message seems consistent with both items? We may label this condition ‘positive 
conflict’. 

We observed above that the items are known to be mutually exclusive—that 
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is, one and only one of them could be correct. Now, if the subject chooses Rj as 
being confirmed by the message he must necessarily modify R;, and conversely, 
when he chooses R; as confirmed he must modify R;. Again, on the basis of the 
results of Experiment 1, we would predict that the item of greater uncertainty is 
more likely to be changed, and consequently under the conditions of positive 
conflict the message will be taken to confirm the item of lesser uncertainty. It can 
be further hypothesized that the greater the difference in uncertainty between the 
items of prior knowledge, the stronger should be the tendency to take the message 
as confirming the item of greater uncertainty under negative conflict, and the item 
of lesser uncertainty under positive conflict. The purpose of Experiment 2 is to test 
these predictions. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Ss were recruited on a volunteer basis from the Literary College at the University 
of Michigan. Three groups of 17 Ss each were employed in the experiment. 


Procedure 


The procedure in this experiment was the same as in Experiment 1 except for the 
following changes: (a) The two items of prior knowledge differed in uncertainty: 
in one experimental group one of the items specified a block of 28 house numbers 
and the other a block of 30 house numbers, in another group the two items specified 
blocks of 20 and 30 house numbers respectively, and in the third group blocks of 
10 and 30 house numbers. (b) The item of prior knowledge characterized by lesser 
uncertainty will be referred toas R; and the itemcharacterized by higher uncertainty 
as Rp. (c) The final message was presented for 500 msec. rather than 200 msec. as 


in Experiment 1, resulting in 100 per cent accuracy of recognition, rather than 
80 per cent. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Positive conflict refers to those seven trials on which the message could be fitted 
into (or taken to confirm) either R, (the item of lesser uncertainty) or R2. Negative 
conflict occurs on those seven trials on which the message confirmed neither R; nor 
R2. The results are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 MEAN PERCENTAGE OF TRIALS 
ON WHICH THE MESSAGE 
WAS TAKEN TO CONFIRM 
THE ITEM OF GREATER 
UNCERTAINTY 





Differences in 
uncertainty Type of conflict 
between R, and R, Positive Negative 





High 21:8 646 
Medium 43-6 58°1 
Low 45-7 54-3 
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Since the design called for complex analysis of variance, the angular trans- 
formation was performed on the percentages. The summary of the analysis of vari- 
ance is shown in Table 3. It appears from the data that in the case of positive con- 
flict the message is taken to confirm the item of greater uncertainty less often than 
the item of lesser uncertainty, while in the case of negative conflict the opposite is 
true. Both of these effects increase with increasing differences in uncertainty between 
R, and R>2. Hence a significant interaction between the type of conflict and un- 
certainty was obtained. 


TABLE 3 SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
DATA IN TABLE 2 








Source df MS F 
Difference in uncertainty (U) 2 1202-5 2:10 
Error (b) 48 570-9 
Type of conflict (C) 1 8700-0 8-98** 
CcxU 2 3304-5 3-41* 
Error (w) 48 968-8 
** p< 01 * p< 05 





It should be noted that fitting the message into one or the other items of prior 
knowledge implies the acceptance of that item. It appears, therefore, that the like- 
lihood of acceptance of an item of greater uncertainty is considerably higher in 
cases of negative conflict than in cases of positive conflict. Where a new piece of 
information confirms both items, the item which is characterized by lesser un- 
certainty is likely to be accepted. However, when a new piece of information seems 
to infirm two mutually exclusive items of information, then the item which is 
characterized by greater uncertainty is accepted. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments on the resolution of cognitive conflict under uncertainty were 
conducted. In the first experiment, conflict was induced in Ss between their pre- 
vailing cognitive structures and messages imparted to them. While uncertainty 
characterizing the message was held constant, uncertainty of the cognitive struc- 
tures involved was systematically varied. The results show that as uncertainty of 
the cognitive structures increases there is progressively more cognitive change and 
correspondingly less distortion of the conflicting message. 

In Experiment 2, Ss were placed in a condition of complex cognitive conflict. 
They were first given two mutually exclusive items of information varying in 
uncertainty, only one of which could be true. Subsequently, Ss received messages, 
some of which were consistent with both items (positive conflict) while others were 
inconsistent with both items (negative conflict). The Ss’ task was to determine which 
of the two items the message confirmed. The results show that under conditions of 
positive conflict there was a significant tendency to take the message as confirming 
the item of lesser uncertainty. Under conditions of negative conflict the opposite 
was true. A further finding shows that the above tendency is significantly accen- 
tuated with increasing differences in uncertainty between the two items. 
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A Longitudinal Study of the Assimilation 
of the New Child in the Group’ 


ROBERT C. ZILLER AND RICHARD D. BEHRINGER 








THE HISTORY of the social scientist’s concern with the phenomenon of the new- 
comer in the group may be traced at least to the time of the formal recognition 
of American sociology. Indeed, sociology as a separate discipline was originally 
justified on the basis of the urgent demands for the systematic study of immigration, 
a social problem which was ignored by other social scientists of that period (Shils, 
1948). More recently, the massive population shifts, particularly to Israel, Australia, 

and the United States, and within the United States, have stimulated renewed 
interest in the problems of the newcomer and the host group under conditions of 
changing group composition (Eisenstadt, 1951, 1952; Richardson, 1957; Taft, 
1957; Weinberg, 1953). Within the United States alone, it has been estimated that 
one out of every five families moves each year (Rossi, 1955). 

For more than forty years the theoretical approaches to the phenomenon have 
been based on the works of Simmel (Wolff, 1950). In general, Simmel described 
the advantages of the stranger in a comparatively stable society. However, Von 
Wiese and Becker (1932), who have also speculated extensively concerning the 
consequences of the addition of a new member to the community or society, 
describe the hostility which attends the advent of a newcomer into a relatively 
stable social complex. 

Empirical investigations concerning the newcomer in the group have been 
conducted, for the most part, in an immigration setting. Immigration research, 
however, provides little or no information concerning group characteristics which 
facilitate or retard the assimilation processes, since the characteristics of the host 
group are usually held constant. Moreover, the collection of follow-up data is 
difficult and rarely undertaken. Thus longitudinal information concerning the 
assimilation process is lacking. 

More recently, research concerning the newcomer has been, at once, more 
microcosmic and generic; the phenomenon has been explored with reference to 
smaller social units and in a wider variety of social settings (Christensen, 1953; 
King, 1954; Potter & Allee, 1950; Snyder, 1958; Zajonc, 1952). For example, the 
studies concern the assimilation of the foreign college student (Zajonc, 1952), the 
new member of the United States Supreme Court (Snyder, 1958), and the new 
business leader (Christensen, 1953). In addition to the relative ease of data collec- 
tion and follow-up, the study of the assimilation process in smaller social units 
as opposed to nations permits the use of more refined and diverse techniques. 
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Bringhurst who assisted us in collecting the data. We are also grateful for the helpful feedback 
from Drs Dorwin Cartwright, Vera T. Kanareff, and Alvin Zander. 
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The technique of repeated sociometrics would appear to be a unique and 
particularly useful means of tracing the process whereby the newcomer establishes 
a position in the social hierarchy of the group. Yet, to the authors’ knowledge, no 
study of the assimilation process has used this technique. In this approach, the 
same sociometric question is administered to the host group and the newcomer 
periodically over a given time span. 

With regard to the assimilation process, the newcomer may be defined as a 
group member with unknown status. However, immediately following the entry 
of the new member, or following the dissemination of information concerning the 
prospective new member, a social scaling process is initiated. In the process, the 
newcomers and the regular group members orient themselves toward one another 
through various communication media, and social evaluations evolve. Presumably 
as the number of interactions of the newcomer and regular members increases, 
the social status of the newcomer stabilizes. 

The field study described herein explores the process of assimilating new 
members in natural, relatively stable, and readily accessible small groups, similar 
with regard to membership and structure. Under these conditions it was possible 
to trace the assimilation and social scaling process over a given time period by 
means of repeated sociometrics and observer ratings. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Thirty-two new students and 720 regular students in twenty-eight school classes 

ing in size from twenty-two to thirty members were involved in this study. The 
classes included the first through the sixth grades of three public schools in a 
community with approximately 10,000 residents. 


Time period 

The study was conducted between February and June 1957, a period when the 
community was experiencing a mildly accelerated population influx. This particular 
period in the school year was selected primarily because it seemed reasonable to 
assume that by this time the classroom groups had achieved a sufficient degree of 
stability and structure to ensure that the advent of the newcomer would not be 
obscured by problems and process of group development. 


Procedure 


The newcomers were invariably enrolled and assigned to classes at the outset of 
the class day. During the afternoon of that same day the experimenters admin- 
istered a sociometric question to the entire host class (including the newcomer). 
The same sociometric question was administered repeatedly one, two, three, five, 
seven, and eleven weeks later. This measurement schedule assumes that the social 
reaction to the new member is more stirring in the early phases of the assimilation 
process. 


Measures 


Four measures of assimilation were derived from the sociometric question: ‘Which 
five children in this classroom do you like best?’ It was assumed that the new- 
comer’s scores on these would have become relatively stable by the eleventh week. 
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Thus, a point of reference for the newcomer’s scores on the preceding weeks would 
be provided which would facilitate a description of the assimilation process from 
several points of view. 

The first measure, sociometric status or popularity, was obtained from the 
frequency with which the newcomer was named in answer to the sociometric 
question. However, since the number of possible choices varied with class size, a 
transformation was imposed in order to standardize the frequency scores (Walker 
& Lev, 1953, p. 480). 

The mean sociometric status of the newcomers’ choices served as a second 
index of assimilation. The transformation imposed on the previous index was again 
employed. The third measure was the frequency with which the newcomers changed 
their sociometric choices from one measurement period to the next. The repetition 
of the newcomers’ sociometric choices on the seventh measurement period and 
each of the six earlier periods provided the four index of assimilation. 

Two supplementary measures of assimilation included repeated self reports by 
the newcomers, and teacher ratings. The first was the sum of the weighted responses 
to three questions appended to the newcomers’ sociometric questionnaires : 


‘First think about the place where you used to live. Then think about the 
place where you are now living. Do you like the place where you are living now 
(a) much less? (b) a little less? (c) about the same? (d) a little more? (e¢) much 
more? 

‘First think about the school you left. Now think about this school. Do you 
like this school . . .” (the alternatives were the same as above). 

‘First think about the boys and girls in your last school. Now think about 
the boys and girls in this school. Do you like the boys and girls in this school . . .’ 
(again, the alternatives were the same). 


In grades one and two it was sometimes necessary to assist the students 
while they completed the questionnaire. Still, the purpose of the questionnaire was 
never guessed; nor did the necessity of assisting the newcomer for a longer period 
of time than the other class members draw any undue attention. 

The second supplementary measure consisted of the teachers’ ratings of the 
newcomers on a nine-point scale with reference to the following question: ‘To 
what extent does the new student seem adjusted to his new environment?’ 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations among five measures of assimilation taken during the 
seventh time period are presented in Table 1. It should be noted that in the seventh 
period, a sixth measure, the repetition of the newcomers’ sociometric choices on 
the seventh measurement period and each of the earlier periods, becomes equal but 
opposite in sign to the measure of choice change. 

In general, the intercorrelations among these measures are low; and are not 
statistically significant although the correlation coefficient between the newcomers’ 
popularity and teacher ratings of adjustment was -58 (p<-01). These findings raise 
a serious question concerning the unidimensionality of the various measures of 
assimilation. Nevertheless, these various. measures may describe the behavior of 
a newcomer over time from several relatively independent points of view. 
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TABLE 1 INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG FIVE MEASURES OF ASSIMILATION TAKEN 
DURING THE SEVENTH TIME PERIOD 








(N=20) 
Measures A B Cc D E 
(a) Newcomers’ 3 oc soon —-16 30 36 58 
(b) Popularity o: a see choices ‘ll — 06 —12 
(c) Choice oe +24 -28 
(d) Satisfaction (self report) 23 


(e) Teacher ratings of adjustment 





Note: an r of -46 is required at the -05 level of confidence. 


The consistency of the newcomers’ sociometric status or popularity over the 
seven measurement periods was analyzed by correlating their popularity at each 
period with their popularity at each of the other periods (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE NEWCOMERS’ SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 
(POPULARITY) OVER SEVEN TIME PERIODS 








(N=20) 
Time Period 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 (Ast Day) 1M 61 +38 4 49 45 
2 (7th Day) 6 © 48 44 60 
3 (14th Day) a SS 
4 — (2Ist Day) ‘10 “54 57 
5 (Sth Week) 4 67 
6 (7th Week) T2 
7 (1th Week) 





Note: p < -05 for all coefficients. 


The correlation coefficients between the newcomers’ popularity on the seventh 
period and their popularity during each of the previous periods provide a point of 
focus and a convenient overview of these data. All the coefficients in this column 
of the correlation matrix are significantly greater than zero (p<-05). However, 
the correlation coefficient between popularity in the first and popularity in the 
seventh period appears to be lower than the remaining five coefficients in the column. 
Nevertheless, the newcomers’ popularity during the first day in the classroom is 
substantially correlated with their popularity eleven weeks later (r=0-45). 

In complex analysis of variance designs (Federer, 1955; Henderson, 1959) 
involving each of the four sociometric indices as dependent variables, comparisons 
were made among the newcomers and two control members from each group. 
The first control was a regular member from each classroom with approximately the 
same sociometric status as the newcomer when the questionnaire was adminis 
for the seventh time. The second control was a member of about median sociometric 
status on the seventh administration.? It was assumed that the social status hier- 





2. If the newcomer and median member were not the same sex, the member of the same sex 
nearest the median was selected. 
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archy in the classrooms had reached a steady state by the seventh period or by the 
time the newcomer had spent eleven weeks in class. 

The sociometric indices of these three members (newcomer, matched member, 
and median member respectively) were analyzed with regard to sex, grade level 
(one, two, three vs. four, five, six), and periods (the seven administrations of the 
sociometric questionnaire) by means of 2X2X3x7 or 2xX2x3x6 factorial designs 
for repeated measures. In order to equate the number of subjects in each cell of 
the factorial designs, it was necessary to discard cases randomly within cells.3 To 
conserve space, only one example of the complex analysis is presented in detail (see 
Table 3). Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 depict some of the results graphically. 


TABLE 3 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 
(POPULARITY) OF NEWCOMERS, MEDIAN MEMBERS, AND 
MATCHED MEMBERS ACCORDING TO SEX, GRADE, AND 











TIME PERIODS 
Source Mean Square df Error Term F Significance 

A (Sex) 1,273°14 1 E,AB 3-54 
B (Grade 1-00 1 E,AB — 
C (Member) 344-31 2 CE,AB 1-77 
D (Periods) 29-70 5 DE,AB 1-19 
AB 3-80 1 E,AB a 
AC 508-10 2 CE,AB 2°61 
AD 16°86 5 DE,AB — 
BC 85-27 r CE,AB _ 
BD 11-58 5 DE,AB — 
CD 47-49 10 CDE,AB 1-82 
ABC 395-09 2 CE,AB 2-03 
ABD 10-32 2 DE,AB — 
ACD 17°34 10 CDE,AB a 
BCD 53-80 10 CDE,AB 2:07 p<-05 
ABCD 32-59 10 CDE,AB 1 
E,AB 359-86 16 
CE,AB 194-65 32 
DE,AB 24-98 80 
CDE,AB 26-02 160 

Note: E,AB is a factor which its the combined scores of the newcomer, median member, and 
matched member for each class in each tal condition. CE,AB is an interaction factor of 
individuals by groups. DE,AB is an in’ fan Te any ooh of trial by  CDE.AB is the interaction of 


individual hele by groups. See Henderson (1959) and Federer 955). 


The results with regard to sociometric status were statistically significant only 
with reference to the second-order interaction of grade, members (newcomer, 
matched member, and median member), and periods. The results with respect to 
the sex factor also approached significance; girls were more popular than boys. 
Moreover, when these same data were reanalyzed with reference to the newcomers 
alone, the difference between the popularity of the boy and the popularity of the 
girl newcomers was statistically significant (p<-05). 

With reference to Figure 1,it would be remiss to ignore the newcomer’s slight but 
curious rise in popularity at the end of the first week (period two), the subsequent 





3. Before discarding cases randomly, we eliminated from the analyses those classes in which 
there were two newcomers. 
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decrement in popularity through the fifth week (period five), and finally, the 
relatively rapid rise in popularity in the ensuing six weeks (periods six and seven). 
The most marked difference among the three line graphs is the diminishing popu- 
larity of the newcomer during the mid-periods in contrast to the general increasing 


FIGURE 1 MEAN STANDARDIZED SOCIOMETRIC STATUS (POPULARITY) 
OF THE NEWCOMERS, MEDIAN MEMBERS, AND MATCHED 
MEMBERS OVER SEVEN SPACED PERIODS 
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popularity of the control members during these same periods. However, a graphic 
analysis of the nature of the significant interaction effects in Table 3 revealed greater 
similarity among the sociometric status traces of the newcomer, median member, 
and matched member in the lower grades than in the upper three grades. 

The newcomer in comparison with the matched and median members selected 
members of lower sociometric status (p<-05). Moreover, the interaction between 
members and periods was statistically significant (p<-05). The interaction effect 
is graphically demonstrated in Figure 2. In the early periods, the newcomers’ 
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FIGURE 2 MEAN STANDARDIZED SOCIOMETRIC STATUS (POPULARITY) OF 
THE CLASSROOM MEMBERS CHOSEN BY THE NEWCOMERS, 
MEDIAN MEMBERS, AND MATCHED MEMBERS OVER 


SEVEN SPACED PERIODS 
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FIGURE 3 MEAN NUMBER OF CHANGES IN SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES BY 
THE NEWCOMERS, MEDIAN MEMBERS, AND MATCHED 
MEMBERS OVER SEVEN SPACED PERIODS 
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choices in comparison with the choices of the regular members tended to be less 
popular; in the later periods, there was little difference in the popularity of the 
choices of the three types of members. 

Fewer changes in sociometric choices from one period to the next occurred in 
the higher grades, that is, in grades four, five, and six (p<-01). Moreover, interac- 
tion effects between member and period were statistically significant (p<-01). The 
difference in the number of changes in choices made by the newcomers as opposed 
to the regular members appeared to be greatest between the first and second 
periods and least between the fourth and fifth as well as the sixth and seventh 
periods (see Figure 3). 

The degree of consistency between sociometric choices in period seven and 


FIGURE 4 MEAN NUMBER OF CLASS MEMBERS SELECTED ON BOTH 
THE SEVENTH PERIOD AND EACH OF THE REMAINING 
PERIODS BY THE NEWCOMERS, MEDIAN MEMBERS, 
AND MATCHED MEMBERS 
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those in every other period was greater in the higher grades (p<-05). In addition, 
the variation in consistency among periods was statistically significant (p<-01). 
In the early periods, the newcomers’ consistency in sociometric choices was con- 
siderably lower than that of the regular members. However, on the fourth period 
and on succeeding periods there was no appreciable difference in the choices of the 
newcomers and the control members (see Figure 4). 

Turning to the indices of assimilation other than those derived from socio- 
metric data (self report and teacher ratings), a 2x 2X7 analysis of variance design 
for repeated measures involving sex, grade level, and periods was employed 
(Federer, 1955; Henderson, 1959). 

The results with regard to the newcomers’ self ratings were not statistically 
significant. Still, the new girls tended to express greater satisfaction with their new 
environment, in general, than the new boys. Moreover, the newcomers in grades 
one through three tended to express greater satisfaction with their new environment 
than the newcomers in the later three grade levels. 

Finally, the teachers rated the girls higher than the boys on level of adjustment 
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(p<-05), and younger students higher than older students. However, the latter 
results were only suggestive. Moreover, the teachers reported a steady improve- 
ment in the adjustment of the newcomers of both sexes to their new environment 


(see Figure 5). 


DISCUSSION 


Since the study was exploratory and did not evolve from any given theoretical 
framework, the results can only be compared with those of previous experiments 
and suggest hypotheses for further experimentation. Moderately high correlations 
(r=-38 to -70) were found between the popularity of the newcomers during the 


FIGURE 5 MEAN SATISFACTION OF THE NEWCOMERS OVER SEVEN SPACED 
PERIODS, AND MEAN RATINGS BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
OF THE NEWCOMERS’ ADJUSTMENT TO THE SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT OVER SEVEN SPACED PERIODS 
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first day in the classroom and their popularity in succeeding weeks and months. 
Thus, the host group members’ first impressions or social evaluations of the new- 
comers are remarkably consistent with their later impressions; even though first 
impressions are created under conditions (here, the traditional school day activities) 
which permit a limited amount of direct interaction and communication (see 
Table 1). 

The findings of at least two earlier studies are corroborative. Barker (1942) 
noted that 55 per cent of the choices of seat mates among a group of strangers were 
repeated eight weeks later. But only twelve students in a single class of twenty-eight 
were involved in this earlier study. Campbell and Yarrow (1956) studied thirty-two 
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groups of children in a summer camp setting and found that 72 per cent of those 
children who were initially rated in the top third in their cabin groups on friendship 
status were similarly rated at the end of the two-week camping period. 

In the present study, again, the sociometric choices of members from grades 
four, five, and six were more consistent from one period to the next than the choices 
of members at the earlier grade levels. Moreover, the results with regard to the 
newcomers’ self reports and the teachers’ ratings suggest that the newcomers tend 
to be assimilated with greater facility in the earlier grades. Since it was the school 
policy to try to maintain the composition of the classes from year to year, it was 
presumed that members of the older groups had known each other over a longer 
period of time. Assuming, then, that the sociometric patterns in the older groups 
were more fixed, or less flexible and extendible, than those in the comparatively 
new classroom groups of the earlier grades, the findings suggest that new groups 
are generally more permeable than long-established groups. 

Results of an earlier laboratory experiment (Ziller et a/., in press) indicated 
that the newcomer is assimilated with greater facilitity in open groups (groups 
anticipating membership changes) than in closed groups. If it is assumed that 
groups with longer histories are closed groups in the sense that membership 
changes are not anticipated (groups remaining intact for a relatively long period of 
time are presumed to develop a static set), the laboratory and field studies are mutu- 
ally supporting. 

Still, these findings may also be interpreted in terms of the characteristics of 
younger as opposed to older newcomers. From this point of view the results 
corroborate Eisenstadt’s (1952) findings with reference to immigrants: that is, 
younger newcomers have less difficulty adapting to a new social environment. Of 
course, the two explanations are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

It was also observed that new girls were assimilated more readily than new 
boys. It has been established with high reliability that girls are overtly less aggres- 
sive than boys (Sears et al., 1957, p. 253). Since first impressions tend to perseverate 
(Table 1) although based on an extremely limited and circumscribed sample of 
behavior, and since the more aggressive boys probably display more socially 
unacceptable behavior than girls in the early phases of their associations in the 
group, the assimilation process may be decelerated for boys and for aggressive 
individuals in general. 

The primary objective of this experiment was to deduce the assimilation 
process through the eleven-week period immediately following the advent of the 
new member. The results with regard to teacher ratings, the new members’ self 
reports, consistency of choices, and the sociometric status of the newcomers’ 
sociometric choices over the seven periods indicated, generally, that degree of 
assimilation and time in the group are linearly related (Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5). 
Moreover, the sociometric structure seemed to begin to stabilize after three to five 
weeks. 

On the other hand, the results regarding the newcomers’ popularity suggested 
(particularly with reference to the older students) a rise in popularity after the 
initial period, succeeded by a series of lower popularity ratings, followed in turn 
by increasing popularity in the last two periods (see Figure 1). Two interpretations 
of these latter findings are suggested. 

Initially, the newcomers’ sociometric.choices were generally less popular than 
the choices of the regular members. Moreover, the newcomers tended to change 
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their choices more frequently during theearly phases of socialization. (These findings 
may indicate that the less popular members of the host groups tend to be more 
socially available to the newcomers or less socially committed to the host group 
members.) Thus, initially the newcomers appeared to have chosen less popular 
members; but, as social orientation continued, the newcomers tended to redirect 
their attention toward more popular members. On these bases and on the basis of 
the observed decrement in the newcomers’ social status after the second period, it 
may be hypothesized that the newcomers’ redirection of social attention in the early 
phases of assimilation is perceived as an affront by the regular members with whom 
the newcomers originally became attached, and the newcomers’ popularity declines. 
However, an analysis of the data did not indicate that newcomers lose choices 
primarily from those they had deserted. 

A second explanation of these data assumes that the regular members initially 
perceive the newcomer more as a guest than as a permanent or regular member. 
Thus, the newcomer’s increased popularity at the end of the first week may be 
interpreted as reflecting group hospitality toward a stranger or as excitation follow- 
ing the introduction of novel stimuli (Glanzer, 1953). This initial phase may be a 
‘honeymoon’ period of adjustment during which comparative evaluations and 
particularly negative evaluations are momentarily suspended in order to facilitate 
assimilation and readjustment. However, as the relative permanency of the relation- 
ship is realized, as novel stimuli effects diminish, and as it becomes necessary for 
the newcomer to conform to the norms of the group, interpersonal difficulties may 
lead to reduced popularity. The subsequent increase in popularity during the final 
period may reflect knowledge of and adherence to group norms or the culmination 
of the socialization process. 

The latter interpretation is consistent with that of a study concerning the 
adjustment of Norwegien Fulbright grantees visiting the United States. Using 
questionnaire techniques, it was found that adjustment over time followed a U- 
shaped curve: adjustment was easy and successful for stays up to six months, diffi- 
cult and unhappy for stays of six to eighteen months, and good for stays over 
eighteen months. The curve was interpreted in terms of problems of language and 
the transition from superficial contacts to contacts with more initimate personal 
motives (Lysgaard, 1955). 


SUMMARY 


The process of the assimilation of the newcomer in the group was traced by means 
of repeated sociometrics, self reports of the newcomers, and teacher ratings of the 
newcomers’ adjustment, administered over an eleven-week period in twenty-eight 
elementary school classes to which a new student had been assigned. The data were 
collected during the afternoon following the newcomers’ introduction and again 
one, two, three, five, seven, and eleven weeks later. The results indicated that (a) 
girls were assimilated more readily than boys; (b) students in grades one, two, and 
three were assimilated more readily than those in grades four, five, and six; (c) 
the newcomers’ popularity during the first afternoon in the classroom and their 
popularity eleven weeks later were correlated substantially (r-=0-45); (d) the new- 
comers’ sociometric choices were less popular than the choices of the regular 
members, but the differences diminished over time; and (€) newcomers changed 
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their sociometric choices more frequently than regular members. Finally the results 
suggested that the newcomers’ mean popularity during the eleven-week period 
described a U-shaped curve with a marked decline in the early weeks. Several 
hypotheses were proposed to explain these findings. 
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Some Effects of Differences in Status Level 
and Status Stability 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ AND JACQUELINE R. MACAULAY 








THERE are at least two broad and easy generalizations that can be made with some 
certainty regarding the sociological concept of status. One, the term has a multi- 
plicity of meanings, having been defined operationally in many different ways. 
Two, however they are defined, status differences frequently are associated with 
differences in the behavior of group members toward each other. The tracing of 
orderly patterns among these particular behavioral differences, which is necessary 
in any comprehensive formulation in social psychology, obviously requires a 
systematic consideration of the status concept. Cartwright and Zander (1960, pp. 
648-52), making a start in this direction, note that status pertains to the spatial 
and dynamic properties of the group structure. It refers not only to differentiated 
parts or positions in the group, but also to the relationships among these parts. 
These structural relations can be described in a variety of ways, some dependent 
upon the nature of the differentiated parts (whether positions or individuals), and 
some upon the particular response classes of interest to the investigator (communi- 
cation, work activity, popularity, or influence). In its most general sense the concept 
involves the ranking of group members in hierarchical terms, with the individuals 
standing high in this ranking possessing more of some attribute, property, or activity 
valued by the group than those having a lower position in the hierarchy, but there 
are many dimensions along which such differentiations may be made. 

One of the major theses in the present paper is that these ranking dimensions 
are not necessarily intercorrelated in the same manner across all group situations. 
A number of writers have postulated the existence of such intercorrelations. They 
argue, for example, that there is a tendency for ‘a man’s position in the economic 
hierarchy to match his position in the hierarchy of prestige’ (quoted by Cartwright 
& Zander, 1960, p. 663). Thus, from this ‘status equilibration’ point of view, we 
would generally expect the more popular group members, a characteristic presum- 
ably valued by most of the people in the group (e.g. those who are chosen as com- 
panions for informal activities, perhaps as indicated on a sociometric questionnaire), 
also to rank relatively highly on such other hierarchical dimensions as perceived 
skill in performing tasks of importance to the group, power to influence the others 
in the group, and relative freedom to deviate from the group norms. There is some 
basis for these expectations. Lippitt, Polansky, Redl, and Rosen (1952), for ex- 
ample, showed that boys judged by their peers as frequently influencing the 
behavior of others in the group (i.e. high in attributed power), one conceivable 
index of status, also were high on other possible ranking indices, such as on 
measures of personal liking. Since the necessity of conforming to group standards 
often involves severe restrictions on a person’s actions, freedom to deviate from 
these standards would conceivably be valued by many in the group, and thus 
might also be regarded as a hierarchical dimension. 

Nevertheless, some difficulties - be encountered by assuming constant 
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intercorrelations among status dimensions and neglecting the possibility of situa- 
tional differences in the degree to which the various ranking indices are related to 
each other. Thiscan beillustrated through raising one of the problems in Hollander’s 
(1958) discussion of status level and ‘idiosyncrasy credit’. Hollander suggested that 
status level in the group, defined sociometrically, is directly related to the ‘accumu- 
lation of positively-disposed impressions residing in the perceptions of relevant 
others’. The high status member, by virtue of this accumulation of strong positive 
impressions of him in others, has a great deal of idiosyncrasy credit, permitting him 
greater freedom to deviate from the norms of the group than a low status member 
would have. Recognizing this, perhaps as a result of receiving deferential (Lippitt 
et al., 1952) or other ‘pleasing’ (Zander & Cohen, 1955) behavior from the others 
in this and earlier groups, the high status individual may show less conformity to 
the shared opinions of the others in the group than does a low status person. 
Experiments by Dittes and Kelley (1956) and by Harvey and Consalvi (1960) yield 
results consistent with Hollander’s theoretical model. In both cases, those people 
receiving the greatest acceptance from the other members exhibited lower ‘public’ 
conformity to supposed group norms than did moderately accepted individuals. 
Thus, here is evidence that freedom to deviate in public might be another mani- 
festation of high status, i.e. is correlated with other ranking dimensions, such as 
felt acceptance by the group. 

These findings, however, appear to differ from the behavior seen in a number of 
‘real-life’ groups. Prior to the nineteenth century, it was not unusual for European 
royalty to engage in actions (e.g. drinking, gambling, and wenching) generally 
frowned on in European society. Nobility apparently did have freedom to deviate 
from social norms then. But this does not seem to be true today. Mid-twentieth- 
century royalty, or at least that component still holding ‘office’, is circumspect, 
conventional, and proper. Clearly, royalty no longer feels it possesses as much 
freedom to be unconventional as it had in pre-Jacobin days. We suggest that one 
reason for this decline in nobility’s felt idiosyncrasy credit is the decrease in the 
security of the monarchical system. Since their status now is somewhat susceptible 
to change by other group members (if a nation decides to abolish the monarchy), 
members of royal families today, we contend, generally are reluctant to engage 
publicly in those behaviors that could endanger their positions. 

If this analysis is correct, studies of the behavioral concomitants of status, 
whether in laboratory or in larger, more long-lived groups, must consider the 
stability of the hierarchical relationships. There has been some recognition of 
this among experimental social psychologists. Harvey and Consalvi (1960, p. 182) 
point out that motivation to gain and maintain status can be a major determinant 
of conformity to group judgements asswming ‘the status system of the group to be 
sufficiently open that a member perceives as real the possibility of either moving up 
the status hierarchy or of being displaced from his present station by other aspir- 
ants to his position’. An individual with a given group rank on one status dimension, 
e.g. high felt acceptance bythe others, might not display signs of high status on other 
behavioral dimensions, such as willingness to depart from the group norms, if his 
acceptance level is likely to change and the probability of this change is governed 
by the other group members. Thus, status stability can be an important contingency 
condition affecting the magnitude and direction of the correlations among the 
various ranking indices. 

However, full understanding and prediction of the effects of status stability 
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cannot be achieved without the foundation of a satisfactory motivational theory. 
Otherwise, we find ourselves with seemingly inexplicable results. Though the notion 
of idiosyncrasy credit might account for the relatively low conformity exhibited by 
those members receiving the highest social acceptance, it alone cannot explain 
another finding obtained by both Dittes and Kelley and Harvey and Consalvi. 
These experiments agree in showing that members moderately high in social 
acceptance display the greatest level of conformity behavior in the group. Further, 
according to the Dittes and Kelley study, this result signifies more than mere 
public adherence to the shared group opinions; it was obtained with measures 
presumably assessing the individual’s ‘private’ judgements. Thus, status level, 
defined in terms of sociometric choice, obviously is not related linearly to deviation 
from group norms, and factors other than idiosyncrasy credit have to be introduced. 

McClelland’s conception of motivational processes (McClelland, Atkinson, 
et al., 1953, p. 43) seems to offer an explanation for these data and, in addition, 
provides a model for dealing with the status stability variable. In essence he main- 
tains that positive affect results from small discrepancies from the organism’s 
adaptation level, with negative affect the result of larger discrepancies. An expected 
occurrence, or the goal to which a person aspires, can serve as this adaptation level, 
so that a person who has attained his goal, or whose expectation is completely 
fulfilled, is in a relatively neutral state emotionally and motivationally. On the 
other hand, the individual who sees he is relatively close to his goal is pleasantly 
stimulated and has ‘approach’ motivation aroused, while the person much further 
from his expected goal is in a state of negative affect and may exhibit avoidance 
behaviors. 

Applying this reasoning to the present problem, we assume that most Americans 
aspire to relatively high status in comparison with their peers or some appropriate 
reference group. The individual who is extremely popular or who is ranked very 
highly on some other dimension valued by the group (assuming these ranks can 
change) has virtually attained his status goal, at least as far as this particular group 
is concerned, if this status is secure. The moderately popular, moderately high in 
status, person,! however, perceives a relatively slight discrepancy from his goal- 
adaptation level, and thus not only is highly attracted to the group situation, but 
also becomes highly motivated to reach the goal. This would account for the strong 
conformity trends in those people who have almost but not quite achieved very 
high acceptance in their groups. The group members at the bottom of the socio- 
metric ranking, on the other hand, knowing they have very little acceptance, are 
far from their goal and may become motivated to avoid the situation (Dittes and 
Kelley found that these people frequently dislike the group and, consequently, do 
not adopt the group’s opinions as their own, but nevertheless may show a high level 
of public conformity, as if they fear complete rejection). 

Status instability, we believe, increases the perceived discrepancy from the goal 
of secure high social acceptance for those people at the highest status levels. Whereas 
the highly popular member whose status cannot change has definitely reached his 
status goal (at least for this group), he is somewhat further from the certainty of 


1. Although one of the implications of the present paper is that any one status index is not 
necessarily always positively associated with the other indices of status that have been proposed, 
i.e. that ‘status,’ is not always equal to ‘status,’, we will generally employ the term ‘status’ in the 
remainder of the paper as referring to the perceived level of acceptance by the other group 
members. 
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complete acceptance if the status is not secure. Thus, the very high status member 
under unstable status conditions will be more highly attracted to the group and to 
his position than will the person holding a similar status level that cannot change.2 
The high status member in the unstable condition also is likely to show greater 
conformity to the shared group opinion. This difference will emerge for two reasons. 
One, opinion deviancy, if expressed publicly, can lead to rejection by the group. 
Two, people strongly attracted to a group frequently adopt the opinions shared by 
the other members as their own views. 

Predictions for other status levels are more difficult. Moderately accepted 
people whose status can be altered may see themselves as being closer to this goal 
than do people in a stable status condition if they anticipate upward mobility, but 
further from the goal if they believe they will lose status in the future. Consequently 
the direction of differences in attraction and conformity between people with 
moderate unstable acceptance and those with moderate but stable status depends 
upon previous learning experiences, affecting the members’ perceived probability 
of upward or downward mobility. Those group members at the lowest status levels 
may not be too hopeful of increasing their acceptance in the group by much, even 
if their status can be altered. Their very low ranking is in itself an indicator of the 
probability of remaining low in acceptance. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Male freshmen were recruited from University of Wisconsin dormitories to serve 
in an experiment, consisting of two one-hour sessions, on ‘problem-solving by 
small, committee-sized groups’. Six Ss were signed up for any one hour in order to 
fill the intended quota of five in a group, but the attrition rate was higher than 
expected and four-man groups also had to be utilized. Eight five-man and eight 
four-man groups were used in the final data analysis. 


Procedure 

E started each session when five Ss had appeared, or after five minutes’ wait if only 
four came to the laboratory. Those in the four-man groups did know that one 
person had not come and that they were below strength. E probably showed some 
disappointment or annoyance in this five-minute wait, although she did not mini- 
mize the value of the group’s activity. However, this inadvertent communication 
of disappointment may have led these Ss to feel they belonged to an unimportant 

oup. 

me To start off, E told the Ss she was conducting a trial run of a procedure which the 
Wisconsin Student Association (WSA) hoped to use in selecting ‘good people’ to 
run its activities. If the trial were a success, and they were interested in student 
activities, they were told, at their request the results of these sessions would be 
passed on to WSA. E added that on the basis of the results the head of the dormi- 





2. Since the high status people have gained such very great acceptance from their fellows in the 
group, it is doubtful that very many of those in the unstable condition will believe mee agg fall 
very far toward the bottom of the hierarchical ladder should their social ranking 

3. The experiment was conducted by Jacqueline R. Macaulay ahr teal Leonard Berkowitz’s 


general supervision. 
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tories also was to get a list of competent men to help him organize dormitory 
social functions. 

These instructions were designed to make the discussion task as attractive as 
possible. Although not all Ss would be interested in these student activities and 
whatever rewards such work offers, their self-esteem presumably would demand 
evidence that they could do such work if they so chose. Also, we assumed this kind 
of leadership test would provide them with evidence of their personal attractiveness 
to . 

Fr explained that there would be three phases to the experiment: first, a short 
discussion of a social problem; second, study of a case history with the goal of 
reaching a decision for a majority to agree on—or better yet, for all to agree on; 
and third, solution of a more concrete problem with the goal of coming to unani- 
mous agreement. This instruction was designed to make the Ss conscious of the 
importance of group agreement in these matters, and to make it appear that their 
task should be not to look for one right answer (E said explicitly that these prob- 
lems did not have only one correct answer), but to come to mutual agreement. The 
group decisions were to be judged on the quality of the arguments made for them 
and on how strongly the group was behind the decision. In short, it was hoped to 
make the members of the group feel mutually interdependent in so far as each S 
would be partially judged by the outcome of the whole group’s discussion. 

E repeated twice that the questionnaires to be administered in the course of 
the session were not part of the ‘results’ that would be passed on to student govern- 
ment officials and the dormitories’ head. They were only to’ be seen by a graduate 
student (not E) who would impartially analyze the data. E would not even look at 
them, in order to remain objective in making her observations. The Ss, therefore, 
were asked to be ‘frank’ in answering the questions. 


Manipulation of status levels and stability. In the first phase of the study, a fifteen- 
minute discussion was held on the question of whether parents of juvenile delin- 
quents should be punished. At the end of this time the group members were asked 
to vote for a discussion leader. E told them such votes had proved to be very good 
evidence of success in later leadership positions and illustrated the point with results 
from an actual investigation. Ss were to make a first and a second choice. Two points 
were to be given for a first-choice vote, one point for a second choice. The voting 
procedure was explained in detail. After the Ss had voted and the ballots were 
collected, E wrote predetermined fake results on a slip of paper for each individual. 
In the five-man groups, where the highest number of points an S could get (unless 
he voted for himself) would be eight, the specific results handed out were: 


‘7 points, elected’ (very high status) 
‘5 points, elected’ (high status) 
‘5 points, not elected’ (middle status) 
*3 points, not elected’ (middle status) 
‘1 point, not elected’ (low status) 
In the four-man groups, the results handed out were: 
‘5 points, elected’ (very high status) 
“4 points, elected’ (high status) 
‘3 points, not elected’ (middle status) 
‘1 point, not elected’ (low status) 
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Ss were told some other S was elected if they were not designated as discussion 
leader. 

To create the differences in status stability, half of the groups were told they 
would vote again for a discussion leader, either the same one or a new one as they 
saw fit, before the third phase of the experiment began. The other groups were told 
only that there would be the one election which was held at the end of the first 
phase. They presumably believed the status thus established was relatively stable 
and unlikely to change. E stressed for all Ss that election results would count heavily 
in the final assessment of each S by the investigator. 

In the second phase, after the voting results were passed out, Ss read a case 
history of a labor dispute and were asked to predict the decision of a three-man 
mediation board. They did this by checking on a slip of paper one of eleven possible 
outcomes (on a continuum of pro-labor to pro-management decisions) to be reached 
by the board. The backgrounds, political and social, of these three men were said 
to be such that two could be either strongly pro-labor or strongly pro-management. 
The third had an evenly balanced background. It was hoped that S’s initial opinion 
on the questionnaire would be relatively free of influence from his own pre-existing 
attitudes toward the labor-management issue since the opinion was to be based on 
guessing the attitudes of these three mediators. E collected the slips on which the Ss 
checked theit decisions. Fictitious summaries were then made up by E on similar 
slips that showed each S to be three points away from one man and five points away 
from the other two or three men in his group. 


Dependent Variables 


First questionnaire. This was filled out immediately after the receipt of the election 
results. Two items, originally intended to support the ostensible purpose of the 
study, came first, but one of these, a rating of the quality of the group discussion, is 
used as an indirect measure of attraction to the group. It reads: “To what extent did 
the previous discussion cover all the important aspects of the problem under con- 
sideration?” 

This item was followed by two sociometric questions. The first, dealing with the 
individual's attractiveness in work activities, asked: ‘If you were to take part in a 
living-unit or WSA activity, to what extent would you like to work with each of the 
others in your present group (on the basis of what you know now)?’ This is desig- 
nated as the work attractiveness item. The second question was more socially 
oriented and reads: “To what extent would you like to get to know each of the 
other members of your group better socially (on the basis of what you know now)?’ 
This is the measure of the other members’ social attractiveness. 

The remaining items assessed the magnitude of the Ss’ desire to lead the same 
or a similar group, and their estimate of the probability of being elected discussion 
leader in the same or a similar group. In answering each item but the last-mentioned, 
Ss were to place a check on a 17-cm. line with ‘Not at all’ marked at one end and 
“Very much’ marked at the other. Answers were assigned a scale value by a metric 
ruler, each centimeter counting as one unit of the scale. 


Second questionnaire. This was completed immediately after each S had learned that 
his decision on the labor dispute case deviated sharply from the decisions of the 
rest of the group. This questionnaire included, first, two ‘buffer’ items dealing with 
S’s expectations for the outcome of the coming discussion, followed by a query as 
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to what his ‘private’ opinion was in this case, and, finally, the two sociometric 
items employed in the first questionnaire. 


Conformity measures. Last, with the rationale that this was an indirect exchange 
of views such as one might get from informal conversations, Ss were asked to note 
on a slip of paper the number of the opinion position they held at this point. They 
were also to write a statement on why they wished to argue for that position. E tried 
to make clear that they were not being asked necessarily to write a statement on 
their initial position, but only their present one. The written statement described 
their opinion ‘publicly’ for the others in the group to see, so that each S would 
know what opinions the others intended to argue for in the later session. 

At the end of the experiment, the deception involved and the purpose of the 
experiment were fully explained. Ss were encouraged to discuss the experiment as 
long as they wished. Most of them were amused when first told of the deceptions, 
and none left without agreeing in apparent good humor not to talk about the 
experiment with other students until the end of the semester. 


Measuring attraction to the group. The mean of the ratings given by S to the three 
or four others in his group on each sociometric item was used as the primary 
measure of his attraction to the group. One ‘repeated measures’ analysis of variance 
was done, utilizing the scores from both questionnaires. The item assessing S’s desire 
to be elected discussion leader was analyzed separately as a possible indirect index 
of attraction to the group. The assumption here was that a person would not care 
to hold a leadership position in a group that was not attractive to him. Ss in the 
mobile and secure status conditions were necessarily asked slightly different 
questions in assessing this desire to be elected leader. The questions were: 


For the mobile status condition: ‘Regardless of your chances of being elected 
discussion leader, would you like to be chosen to be leader for the third section 
of this experiment (the problem-solving section)?’ 


For the stable status condition: “Would you like to be in charge of leading the 
discussion in a group like this one (regardless of the results of the discussion- 
leader election)?’ 


Measuring conformity. The scores for opinion change are simply the distance 
between the point of initial opinion and S’s later expressed opinions (public and 
private). These scores were normalized by square root transformation before the 
statistical analysis was made. 


Data used for Analysis 


Several groups contained a person who had discovered the deception involved 
(either from glimpsing another’s paper or from detecting something odd in the 
procedure). These Ss, fortunately, did not communicate their suspicion to the 
others, so their data could be discarded without having to eliminate the entire 
group from the sample. In addition, one group had three Ss who recognized each 
other as classroom friends. This group was dropped as a whole from the analysis. 
Because of these various mishaps, and because an analysis of variance design, which 
would permit testing for interactions of all variables and for group differences, was 
planned, inclusion of only three men from each of the 16 groups seemed to offer 
maximum use of the data. The status levels used in the analysis were: 


High status: Ss with the almost-highest-possible number of points: seven points 
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in the five-man groups, five points in the four-man groups. This indicated to S 
that he had received three or two first-choice votes and one second-choice vote. 
Middle status: Ss with a moderate number of points but not elected. These Ss 
had three points in the five- and the four-man groups. 

Low status: Ss with one point only. This indicated they had received only one 
second-choice vote. 


Four five-man and four four-man groups were used in each of the status stability 
conditions (‘mobile’ and ‘stable’). 


RESULTS 


Attraction to the Group 

Group size. Although no differences were expected, the interaction of this group- 
size variable with the status-level variable and the type of sociometric items was 
significant (F=2-82; 2 and 72 df; p=-05). Table 1 presents the cell means in this 


TABLE 1 MEAN ATTRACTION-TO-OTHERS SCORES FOR 
Ss AT DIFFERENT STATUS LEVELS IN FIVE- 
AND FOUR-MAN GROUPS, QUESTIONNAIRES I 

AND II COMBINED* 








Group Type of Status Level 
Size Question High Middle Low 
Work 13-36, 12:25p 11-95p 
Five men 
Social 13°75a 12:22, 11-08, 
Work 12:02p 12:11p 12:10, 
Four men 
Social 10-96. 12°44p 12:25p 





* Cells containing subscript are i tly different from each other 
uth ievel) by Duncan Malupie Range test (Duncan, 1955). | ant atin i 
t effect here from the time at which the Ss completed the 
chutar tales or ales of their opinion deviancy, and and therefore the data 
from the two questionnaires are combined in this table. 


interaction, which is the only significant effect with the group-size variable revealed 
by the analyses of variance, and the results of the Duncan Multiple Range test 
(Duncan, 1955) of differences between cell means. The high status Ss in the four- 
man groups rated their fellow members significantly lower on the social questions 
than did all other Ss. In contrast, the high status Ss in the five-man groups rated 
the others significantly higher than did all other Ss on both social and work ques- 
tions. 

As described above, E expressed some disappointment when only four men 
showed up for an experimental session. The above findings may be due to the high 
status Ss in this condition believing that the incomplete group was unimportant 
and the other members were ‘eager beavers’. Their gaining high acceptance may 
have enabled them to feel apart from, and somewhat superior to, the others in the 
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group, whom they regarded as unduly, if not foolishly, highly motivated to partici- 
pate in this unimportant study. 

Status stability and status level.4 Some support for the present conception of status 
stability is provided by the significant interaction of status stability, status level, 
questionnaires, and sociometric choice summarized in Table 2 (F=3-78; 2 and 72 
df; p=-05). As can be seen, on Questionnaire I, immediately after receiving the 


TABLE 2 MEAN ATTRACTION-TO-OTHERS SCORES BROKEN DOWN BY STATUS LEVEL, 
STATUS STABILITY, QUESTIONNAIRE, AND SOCIOMETRIC ITEM* 





Questionnaire I Questionnaire II 
Socio- Status Level Status Level 
Status metric 


Stability Item High Middle Low High Middle Low 





12-78ahea 11°52ge  12-Odtcde 13°58, «12 2Badcde 11-Blcde 
Mobile peed 
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* Cells containing the same subscript are not significantly different from each other (at the -05 level) by Duncan 
Multiple Range test. 
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election results, the high status level Ss in the mobile condition are somewhat (but 
not significantly) more attracted to their group than either the high stable status Ss 
or the moderately accepted Ss in either stability condition. The high mobile Ss have 
a higher mean than four of the five other conditions on the work item, and higher 
than all five of the other conditions on the social measure. These differences tend 
to be accentuated by the second questionnaire. Thus, by this time the high status Ss 
who could lose this desirable position are significantly more strongly attracted to 
their fellow group members as social companions than are the high status Ss who 
are less likely to lose their status rewards. The difference is in the same direction, 
but not significant, in the case of the work question. There are, however, some 
reliable differences with this item; the high mobile status Ss in particular express a 
stronger desire to work with their fellow group members than do the low status 
people and, again, this difference is not significant in the secure status condition. 
In general, it is apparent from the table that status level is positively associated with 
both measures of attraction to the group in the mobile status condition, but not in 
the condition in which the rankings are less likely to change. 

This heightening of the effects of status instability by the second questionnaire, 
of course, may stem entirely from the repeated assessment of attraction. However, 
it seems more likely that learning of their opinion deviancy just before the Ss were 
given this questionnaire was the factor primarily responsible for the changes. This 
information could well have pointed up the danger of status loss for those in the 
mobile status condition. The interaction of status stability and questionnaires is 





4. Group size did not interact significantly with any of the attraction measures in this section. 


K 
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statistically significant (F=4-47; 1 and 72 df; p=-05), indicating that, over all 
status levels, Ss in the mobile status condition generally show a greater increase in 
their attraction to the group after learning they held deviant opinions than do the 
Ss in the stable status condition. Nevertheless, the degree of change is not the same 
at all status levels or over both items according to Table 2. The high and middle 
status people in the mobile condition tend to increase (but not significantly) in both 
work and social attraction to their fellow group members, while the Ss in each 
of the other conditions display some ambivalence, saying they like the group more 
for one purpose, but like it less for the other purpose. 

Further evidence consistent with the present reasoning is provided by the 
results obtained with the remaining indices of attraction to the group. Ss were 
asked (in the first questionnaire) whether or not they would like to be elected 
discussion leader. The analysis of the scores on this item shows a significant inter- 
action (F=4-00; 2 and 24 df; p=-05) of status level with status stability. The 
Duncan Range test of the differences in condition means in this interaction is 
summarized in Table 3. As before, the high status level Ss faced with the possibility 


TABLE 3 MEAN SCORES FOR DESIRE-TO- 
BE-ELECTED ITEM* 





Status Level 
Status 
Stability High Middle Low 





Mobile 15-38, 11-75p 7:38¢ 
Stable 13-00ab 12:25p 11-38, 
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Range test. 
of downward mobility express the strongest desire to be elected leader, and there- 
fore seem to be the Ss most strongly attracted to this position. The difference with 
the high stable status mean does not quite attain significance but is statistically 
reliable in every other comparison. Further, we again see that status level is posi- 
tively correlated with attraction to the position in the mobile status condition, but 
not in the condition in which the hierarchical rankings are more permanent; there 
are no significant differences among status levels in this latter condition in expressed 
desire to be elected leader. 

Interestingly enough, the low status Ss in the condition permitting possible 
upward mobility indicate a reliably weaker desire to be elected leader than the 
low status Ss who cannot increase their status position. The former may express 
this lack of interest as a defense against the possible failure to improve their level 
of acceptance in the second election. 

The Ss’ judgements of the quality of the group discussion, made immediately 
after being informed of their level of acceptance in the group, provides a further 
indication of their attraction to the group. Analysis of variance of the responses 
to this item reveals a near significant (p=-10) interaction of status level with status 
security. Consistent with the above findings, the Duncan Range test of differences 
in condition means (Table 4) suggests that status in the group is more strongly 
related to a positive evaluation of the group discussion when this status may change 
than when it is secure. In this instance, the high status Ss under the mobile condition 
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TABLE 4 MEAN SCORES FOR ITEM ON ADEQUACY OF 
THE COVERAGE OF THE PROBLEM IN THE 
INITIAL DISCUSSION* 





Status Status Level 
Stability High Middle Low 





Mobile 14-38, 12°13ap 10-38, 
Stable 9-75p 10-50, 11:13ap 





* Cells containing the subscript are not significantly 
different — each other (at the the “05 level) by Duncan Multiple 


rated the group discussion significantly more favorably than either the low status Ss 
in this condition or the high and middle status Ss in the stable condition. Taken 
together, the results in Tables 2, 3, and 4 indicate that the level of acceptance by the 
group has a greater effect on Ss when this status may possibly change for better or 
worse. Attraction to the others in the group is in general positively related to status 
level in the mobile condition but not clearly so in the secure status condition. 
Opinion Change, Status, and Status Security 

The measure of opinion change in reaction to the pressures of perceived dis- 
crepancies of opinion were changes recorded first in the ‘private’ questionnaire, 
and later with the written statement to be made public. No significant differences 
were found between the ‘private’ or ‘public’ statements or among conditions in 
the analysis of variance, although one difference approached significance. This will 
be reported for whatever tentative conclusions can be drawn. Again, as is revealed 
in Table 5, though no differences were expected, the high status Ss in the four-man 


TABLE 5 MEAN CONFORMITY SCORES 
(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COMBINED) 
for SS in FOUR- AND FIVE-MAN 
GROUPS* 





Status Level 
Group 
Size High Middle Low 





Five men "82a *33ab 3lab 
Four men ‘llp *46ab *56ab 





* Cells containing the not significantly 
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groups, over both conformity measures combined, conformed to a reliably lesser 
extent than the highs in the five-man groups, probably because (as was reported in 
Table I} they were less attracted to their groups. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results obtained with the various measures of attraction to the group generally 
support our application of McClelland’s motivational theory to status phenomena. 
They suggest, consistent with this theory, that people who see themselves as close 
to—but not quite at—their presumed goal of secure high acceptance in a group tend 
to become relatively highly attracted to the group. The condition under which 
these measures were obtained, furthermore, argues against the possibility that the 
questionnaire responses were employed by the Ss to heighten their acceptance by 
the others. It might be hypothesized, for example, that the high status Ss in the 
mobile treatment indicated strong attraction to the others in an attempt to win 
their favor. However, contrary to this argument, the Ss in this experiment were 
informed repeatedly that the other group members would not see their question- 
naires. 

There are some interesting parallels between the present findings and other 
observations. For example, it has been noted that marginal group members, 
people who are not altogether certain of their status in the group, frequently 
exhibit a very high degree of conformity to the norms of this social system. It may 
well be that these people have become strongly attracted to the group because of the 
relatively small discrepancy they see between their own position (not yet com- 
pletely and securely accepted) and where they would like to be (completely ac- 
cepted). As they receive some acceptance from the other members, this discrepancy 
is not too great and they are motivated to move toward the group. They therefore 
conform, not only publicly, but also by truly accepting the shared opinions of the 
other members. Those marginal people who have received very few signs of accept- 
ance should perceive a relatively great discrepancy between their position and the 
acceptance-adaptation level, and thus should find the situation unpleasant. 

The results reported here also tend to corroborate our notion of possible situ- 
ational differences in the degree and/or direction of intercorrelation among the 
various status dimensions. Although the present conformity data are disappointing, 
we can readily postulate that people who see themselves as fairly highly acceptable 
by the others in their group, but who also believe this acceptance level can be 
lowered by these others, generally will exhibit relatively high public conformity to 
the group standards. For one thing, our findings indicate that these people tend to 
become highly attracted to the group, and it has been demonstrated frequently 
that individuals who are strongly attracted to a group often adopt the opinions 
shared by the other members (Cartwright & Zander, 1960). Then, too, positions of 
high acceptance by a group are usually very desirable to most people, and we still 
believe they will not often deliberately act so as to endanger this high acceptance, 
at least where they have some choice as to whether to flaunt the group’s opinions or 
not. What this reasoning means, then, is that high acceptance by the group (one 
ranking dimension often employed in status indices) will be associated with high 
public conformity when the other members can easily alter this acceptance level, 
and with relatively low public conformity, suggested by some writers (e.g. Hollander, 
1958) to be another indication of high status, when this acceptance level is fairly 
secure. 
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SUMMARY 


Male college freshmen, organized into four- and five-man experimental groups, 
were informed that they had either high, moderate, or low acceptance in the group, 
as shown by a preliminary election. The status of the men in half of these groups 
could easily change because there was to be another election; the status of the 
other half was not likely to be altered, as there was to be no further voting for group 
leader. The results of the experiment showed that highly accepted members whose 
status can change (a) tend to be more highly attracted to their fellow members, 
both as social companions and as work partners, (b) tend to be more favorably 
impressed with the quality of the group discussion, and (c) tend to admit to a 
greater desire for high status than high status members who are unlikely to lose 
their position or than those with moderate or low acceptance. 

These findings are interpreted from the point of view of McClelland’s moti- 
vational theory. According to these notions, relatively small discrepancies from 
some adaptation level (and what the individual aspires to, such as complete 
acceptance in an important group, could serve as this reference standard) produce 
positive affect and lead to approach motivation. We assumed that the highly ac- 
cepted individual who thinks his status in a ‘good’ group may change, or whose 
status is indirectly challenged by differences between himself and the others, sees 
just this kind of small discrepancy from his aspiration-adaptation level, and there- 
fore becomes more highly attracted to the group and to his position than do those 
with secure high status. 
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Explorations in the Social Psychology 
of Language Choice’ 


SIMON N. HERMAN 








ALTHOUGH social psychologists have been giving increasing attention in recent 
years to the subject of language,? the field is still relatively unexplored by them. 
One of the problems which thus far has not received systematic attention relates 
to the choice by a bilingual speaker of one language rather than the other in situa- 
tions where either language could serve as the medium of conversation. 

In a multilingual society instances are readily observable of choice of language 
which is determined by considerations other than the requirements of the parti- 
cular conversation. These considerations would appear generally to be related to 
the speaker’s reference to groups in the wider social milieu. It seemed to us that 
the determinants of this choice merited exploration. And if group identifications 
were, indeed, found to play a significant part, it would permit an approach from 
the opposite angle: the choice of language could be used as a behavioural index to 
group preferences and to the direction of social adjustment—particularly among 
immigrants and other newcomers in a society. An analysis of the determinants of 
language choice might conceivably also shed light on problems of motivation 
associated with the learning of a new language. 

Although our paper is concerned with the choice between two languages, the 


discussion may also have some pertinence within the realm of a particular language 
to the adoption of a form of slang or the imitation of an accent that is the distinc- 
tive mark of a class or clique and sets it apart from other groups in that society 
speaking the same language. 


I. LANGUAGE CHOICE AS AN OVERLAPPING 
SITUATION 


A. PERSONAL NEEDS, BACKGROUND, AND IMMEDIATE SITUATIONS 


As a starting-point to such analysis, it is useful to look at the speaker who is in 
the position of having to choose between two (or more) languages as a person in 





1. This preliminary paper is part of a wider study in preparation on the social psychology of 
language choice. I am grateful to Dr Ben Halpern, of the Harvard Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, and to Mr Erling O. Schild, of the Hebrew University, for their helpful suggestions in the 
discussion of the study. The collation of the data was carried out by Sarah Molcho and Freda 
Sosnowski, graduate students in the 5 ay 2p of Sociology. 

2. A reflection of this interest is to be found in the third edition of Readings in Social Psychology 
(Maccoby, Newcomb & Hartley, 1958) which for the first time has a special section devoted to 
researches on language. Linguists in their turn have become increasingly aware of the importance 
of the social-psychological context in the study of language behaviour, as, for instance, in ~ 
investigation of ‘interference’ (deviations from the norms of a language which occur in the s 
of a bilingual as a result of his familiarity with the other language). A notable example of this 
awareness is the work of Weinreich (1953). ‘- 
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an overlapping situation, i.e. he is located in the common part of two psychological 
situations that exist simultaneously for him. 

(a) One situation may correspond to the person’s own need or desire to speak 
a particular language (e.g. the language in which he is most proficient); the other 
may correspond to the norms of his group, which may demand of him the use of 
another language (e.g. the national tongue, which he may speak with difficulty). 
There may be a conflict between personal needs and group demands. 

(b) In the determination of which language he will use the forces operating may 
arise not only from the immediate face-to-face situation but also from the situation 
at large. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1941) have stressed the importance of the 
general problem of how the background of a situation influences behaviour in an 
immediate situation. In seeking to define background and immediate situation, 
they write: 

‘The regions of the life space which constitute the background are, according 
to our definition, not a part of the activity regions in which the individual is 
involved at the time . . . On the other hand the background still influences the 
behaviour in some way. It cannot be omitted from the life space, if one is to 
be able to derive the actual behaviour. The individual behaves as if he were in 
an overlapping situation consisting of both the immediate and the background 
situation, the background usually having less relative potency’ 4 (op. cit., pp. 
138-9). 


Barker, Dembo, and Lewin were concerned in their study with the influence of 
a background of frustration—caused by the inaccessibility of the attractive toys with 
which the children had played in the earlier part of the experiment—on an immediate 
play situation in which the children had to content themselves with less attractive 


toys. In their experiment the background is a mood or psychological state which 
impinges on the ongoing activity. But the concept of a background situation over- 
lapping with an immediate situation may also be used to cover the intrusion on the 
psychological field of other forces from the wider context of an activity. An illustra- 
tion is provided by a recent study by Campbell and Yarrow (1958), who view the 
behaviour of children in an interracial summer camp as that of persons in an 
overlapping situation: the children are exposed to the influences of their immediate 
environment (the desegregated camp), but at times influences obtrude from the 
background situation (in this case, the home and neighbourhood environments). 
The less the background obtrudes, the more likely is the person to be responsive 
to the demands of the immediate situation. One of the merits of what Lewin has 
termed the ‘cultural island’ as a medium of change lies precisely in the fact that this 
represents a situation from which background influences are largely excluded.5 





3. “The effect of group belongingness on the behaviour of an individual can be viewed as the 
result of an overlapping situation: one situation corresponds to the person’s own needs and goals; 
the other to the goals, rules and values which exist for him as a group member. Adaptation of an 
individual to the group depends upon the avoidance of too great a conflict between the two sets 
of forces’ (Lewin, 1951, pp. 271-2). 

4. In this paper we shall concern ourselves largely with cases where the background has the 
higher relative potency. 

5. ‘Sometimes the value system of this face-to-face group conflicts with the values of the larger 
cultural setting and it is necessary to separate the group from the larger setting . . . The effective- 
ness of camps or workshops in changing ideology or conduct depends in part on the possibility 
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The group factor to which we have referred above may be embedded either in 
the background situation or in the immediate situation. And so our discussion can 
be limited to forces arising from three sources: (i) personal needs, (ii) the immediate 
situation, and (iii) the background situation. 

We shall discuss background situation principally in terms of groups in the 
wider social milieu that are not directly involved in the immediate situation but yet 
may influence the behaviour—‘hidden committees’, so to speak. Though a group 
factor may also be operative in the immediate situation, the reference then is to 
the face-to-face group actually participating in the activity. Under personal needs 
we subsume a number of personal variables, such as relative proficiency in the 
languages, emotional attachment to a particular language (e.g. to the mother- 
tongue), level of aspiration in regard to the use of languages. 


B. THE RELATIVE POTENCY OF THE SITUATIONS—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


In a particular instance the forces arising from these three situations may operate 
in the same direction, i.e. all point to the use of the same language. The problem 
in which we are interested exists when the overlapping situations are antagonistic. 
The question then arises which situation has the higher potency, i.e. which decisively 
determines the language behaviour. 

In a recent paper, Herman and Schild (1960) have analysed the relative potency 
of a situation as a function of its relative valence (attractiveness or repulsiveness) 
and its relative salience (prominence in the perceptual field).6 

The factor of salience is of special importance in analysing the influence of a 
background situation. In order that this influence may be exercised, the back- 
ground situation—which from its very nature is usually less salient than the im- 


mediate situation—has to gain in salience; it has, as it were, to move momentarily 
into the foreground. 

Our hypothesis is that a background situation or, more specifically—in the 
sense in which we are using the term—a ‘background group’ gains in salience under 
the following conditions: 


1. When the activity takes place in a public rather than a private setting. 

2. When the behaviour in the situation may be interpreted as providing cues to 
group identifications (including social status) or conformity to group norms. 

3. When the person involved in the activity wishes to identify (or to be identified) 
with a particular group or to be dissociated from it, or desires (or feels obliged) 
to conform to the norms of a reference group. 


When these three conditions co-exist, the relative salience of a background 
situation is likely to be high. If the background situation which thus gains in 
salience also has higher valence for the person than the immediate situation, it will 





of creating such “cultural islands” during change. The stronger the accepted subculture of the 
workshop and the more isolated it is the more it will minimize that type of change which is based 
on the relation between the individual and the standards of the larger group’ (Lewin, 1951, 
. 231-3). 

m, An example from the present study of the effect of changing salience: the parents of a 
young child—newly arrived immigrants to Israel from Poland—told in the interview with them 
how the child speaks only Polish to them at home and continues to do so when they take him 
to nursery school. But when the school comes into view (and even before he enters its gates), he 
switches over to Hebrew. 
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determine his behaviour, i.e. it will have the higher relative potency. If the valence 
of the group is positive, the person will act in accordance with its norms. If it is 
negative, he will act in a way that dissociates him from the group. 

Our hypothesis is that personal needs or desires are likely to be dominant under 
any of the following conditions: 


1. Where the setting is private rather than public. 

2. Where the situation provokes insecurity, high tension, or frustration. 

3. Where it touches the central rather than the peripheral layers of the person- 
ality. 

From the analysis of the conditions under which the background situation and 
personal needs are likely to have high potency, it can be deduced in what circum- 
stances the immediate situation has high potency. This is likely to be so under 
one or other of the following conditions: 


1. When the person is not concerned about group identifications. 
2. When the behaviour is task oriented. 
3. When well-established patterns of behaviour characterize a relationship. 


After formulating these general hypotheses about the relative potency of the 
three situations, we proceeded to derive from them a series of hypotheses relating 
more specifically to the language behaviour of the bilingual speaker. We shall pro- 
vide illustrations from our empirical material indicating the kind of support there 
is likely to be for a particular hypothesis. The hypotheses obviously still require 
systematic testing. 

We shall furthermore outline a characteristic pattern in the language develop- 
ment of a new immigrant at various stages in his adjustment, indicating the 
fluctuations in the potency of personal needs, the background situation, and the 
immediate situation. In observing this pattern we shall also see in what circum- 
stances—once the determinants of language choice are known—we can use the 
choice of a language as a behavioural index of group preferences and of social 
adjustment. 


II. AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


A multilingual society such as that of Israel provides rich material for a study of 
language choice. Although Hebrew has won for itself a secure place as the national 
language, some 60 per cent of the population (according to a survey undertaken in 
1954) reported the use of more than one language in daily life. This is not sur- 
prising when it is realized that the greater part of the population is composed of 
immigrants who arrived in the years following the establishment of Israel as a 
State in 1948. A large majority of the immigrants of these years knew no Hebrew 
when they arrived. They came from a variety of countries and brought with them 
a great diversity of languages. 

The empirical material to which we refer in this paper was gathered (for the 
purposes of the more extensive study in preparation on the social psychology of 
language choice) from the following sources: 


(a) Case histories by students (including a number of officials from government 
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and other institutions attending university courses) describing their use of 
Hebrew and other languages. 

(b) Interviews with immigrants and visiting students. 

(c) A brief questionnaire (dealing mainly with questions relating to the prestige 
of various languages) administered to 84 students in four classes at the Hebrew 
University. 

(d) Surveys of the use of languages in a variety of situations in the collective 
settlement of Tsora in the Judaean hills (with a population of settlers from 
South Africa and local-born Israelis) and in a stratified sample of the popula- 
tion of an immigrant township, Kiryat Gat (with immigrants from Britain, 
Poland, Hungary, Morocco, Egypt).? 


We also had available the data of an extensive statistical investigation under- 
taken by Bachi (1956), who has analysed the extent of the use of Hebrew among 
various sections of the population classified on the basis of length of stay in Israel, 
country of birth, sex, age, occupation, education, and place of residence in Israel. 
Included in his material is a special survey carried out in 1950-51 of a stratified 
sample of 12,500 immigrants (from among the 237,000 immigrants who arrived in 
1948-49). 


III. THE RELATIVE POTENCY OF THE SITUATIONS— 
APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO LANGUAGE BEHAVIOUR 


Of particular interest to the social psychologist are the circumstances in which the 
relative potency of the background situation is likely to be high. Indeed, the study 


of language choice provides a strategic vantage point for the exploration of the 
influence of a background situation on behaviour. 


A. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE BACKGROUND SITUATION MAY HAVE 
HIGH POTENCY 


1. When the language is used in a setting that is public rather than private 

To the extent that the immediate situation is public, it is more exposed to the 
impingement of the background situation. Immigrants who use their native tongue 
at home often switch to Hebrew in a bus, at a concert, and in other public places. 
In the collective settlement studied, South African settlers used English when in 
their own rooms, but switched to Hebrew in the communal dining-room. This 
tendency is even more pronounced where the foreign language is subject to public 
derogation. Some of our subjects who spoke German unreservedly with their 
German-speaking parents at home told of their feelings of shame if the parents 
addressed them in this language outside the home (during the period when the use 
of German was looked upon askance in Israel). 


2. When the language spoken may be interpreted as providing cues to group identifica- 

tions (including social status) or conformity to group norms 

(a) Where the relative prestige of the languages differs markedly. There are likely to 
7. The material relating specifically to languages was gathered in the course of a more general 


survey of Kiryat Gat conducted by Eric Cohen under the direction of Professor S. N. Eisenstadt, 
of the Department of Sociology of the Hebrew University. 
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be differences in the measure of prestige accorded to languages spoken in a multi- 
lingual community. We found such differences in the evaluations accorded to 
languages by the groups we studied. The four groups of 84 students were presented 
with a list of the major languages spoken in Israel and were asked to indicate beside 
each language whether it had ‘very high’, ‘high’, ‘medium’, ‘low’, or ‘very low’ 
prestige in their eyes. The order which emerged was as follows:® (1) Hebrew, 
English—94; (3) French—91; (4) Russian—76; (5) German—72; (6) Arabic—64; 
(7) Spanish—58; (8) Yiddish—54; (9) Polish—51; (10) Ladino, Hungarian—44; 
(12) Turkish—41 ; (13) Roumanian—40; (14) Persian—33. 

When they were asked in similar terms to indicate how they thought the languages 
were rated by the public, the rank-order correlation between their own rating and 
that attributed by them to the public was -89. The students are, of course, a selected 
group, and their rating will not necessarily correspond to that of a sample of the 
population. When, however, the same question on ‘the prestige of the languages in 
your eyes’ was given to a group of 56 nurses attending a country-wide seminar, a 
rating closely similar to that of the students was obtained, the rank-order correla- 
tion between the ratings of the two groups being -93. 

The students were also presented with a list of settlers from various countries, 
groups using the languages on the list, and were asked to rate their prestige. A 
rank-order correlation of -84 was found between prestige of the languages and 
prestige of settler groups speaking these languages. Although it appears that a 
relationship exists between the prestige of the language and that of the group speak- 
ing it, the nature of that relationship has still to be studied. Indeed, the general 
question as to what the determinants of prestige are remains to be investigated.9 
When asked to indicate which of a number of factors had influenced them in rating 
the prestige of three of the languages (Arabic, English, Hebrew), students gave 
reasons differing from language to language. 

Because of its high prestige, many of our subjects from English-speaking 
countries use English in circumstances where immigrants with languages of low 
prestige pass over to Hebrew. 

When in our studies a group of settlers from North Africa were asked what 
languages they knew, they replied, in almost all cases, ‘Hebrew, French, Arabic’, 
placing Arabic last, although this was the language in which they were most 
proficient. 


(b) When there is public derogation of certain languages. There may be an opposition 
in a community to the use of certain languages for political and other reasons. 
During the period of the British Mandate in Palestine, the critical attitude towards 
the Mandatory Power’s policy produced in some circles an aversion to the study 
and use of English that some of our subjects now bitterly regret in view of the 
current importance of English in a professional career. The memory of Nazi perse- 
cutions has resulted in a revulsion in sectors of the Israel population against 
German. 

Within Israel society there are sharply conflicting attitudes to a language such 





8. The scoring is such that if a language was unanimously rated ‘very high’ it would receive 100; 
if all students rated it as ‘very low’ it would have received 20. Cf. the scoring of ratings of job 
prestige by Bendix and Lipset (1953, p. 412). 

9. The term ‘prestige’ was left undefined in the question. Cf. Weinreich (1953, p. 79), where he 
proposes the restriction of the term to a language’s value in social advance. 
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as Yiddish. In some circles it is highly cherished; in others it is derided as a symbol 
of the unpleasing aspects of a Diaspora existence. 


(c) Where language tolerance is low. The freedom of language choice will be deter- 
mined by the degree of language tolerance in the particular society. In a country of 
immigration such as Israel, this tolerance refers not only to permissiveness toward 
the use of foreign languages but also to the attitude toward a faulty use of the 
national tongue. Because the larger part of the population arrived within the last 
decade since the founding of the State and since there are constant accessions of 
new immigrants, a high degree of language tolerance has perforce to exist. As 
Hebrew has become more firmly established as the language of Jews in Israel, 
protagonists of that language have tended to treat with greater leniency the use of 
foreign tongues by immigrants who cannot be expected to have mastered Hebrew. 
The erstwhile negative attitude towards the publication of newspapers in foreign 
languages has also been modified. The faulty use of Hebrew is widely tolerated, and 
oldtimers will frequently help out an immigrant speaking a halting Hebrew by 
suggesting the proper word or phrase or even correcting his mistakes. 

When visiting American students were asked—at the end of six months in 
Israel—whether Israelis were tolerant or intolerant toward their use of English, 
39 of the 40 students replied that the Israelis were tolerant. The tolerance was 
apparently highest for English!° and differed from language to language. 

To the extent that a wide range of deviation from the use of the national 
language is tolerated, speakers will be freer to choose languages in terms of the 
requirements of the immediate situation or personal needs. 


3. Where the speaker wishes to identify (or be identified) with a particular group or 
to be dissociated from it, or desires (or feels obliged) to conform to the norms of a 
reference group 

(a) Where the speaker is a marginal man. The more marginal a person is in a 
particular society, the more salient for him becomes the question of language as 
an indicator of group affiliation and the less free he is to respond merely in terms 
of the demands of the immediate situation. The interviews we gathered show that 
newcomers anxious to be accepted in Israel society speak Hebrew on occasions in 
which persons more firmly entrenched feel themselves free to choose the language 
in which they are most at ease or to act in terms of the immediate situation. Immi- 
grants from Arabic-speaking countries often eschew Arabic in public lest they 
be identified as belonging to immigrant groups of low prestige. On the other 
hand, local-born Israelis have no such hesitation in using Arabic when occasion 
demands. 


(b) Where there is strong loyalty. Language loyalty 1! will cause a person to use the 
particular language in a wide variety of situations and he will be impervious to the 
requirements of the immediate situation or to his personal needs. Thus, when 
Hebrew was battling to establish itself as the language of the Jews of Palestine 





10. English is also the language of the largest group of tourists, and the importance of civility 
to tours is constantly steaed through press and rao. He 

11. ‘A language, like a nationality, rig theatoe th t of as a set of behaviour norms; lan 
loyalty, like nationalism, would designate mind in which the language (like the national- 
ity), as an intact entity, and in contrast to other vlimgiagh assumes a high position in a scale of 
values, a position in need of being defended’ (Weinreich, 1953, p. 99). 
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before the establishment of the State of Israel, protagonists of the slogan ‘Hebrew, 
speak Hebrew’ insisted on extending the use of the language to all situations. 


B. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE SITUATION CORRESPONDING TO 
PERSONAL NEEDS MAY HAVE HIGH POTENCY 


1. When the language is used in a setting that is private rather than public 

We have seen earlier that when the setting is public, background factors may 
intrude more easily. Conversely, when the situation is private—emphasizing the 
personal character of the interaction—the salience of background factors is low 
and they play little or no part. 

Where husband and wife are immigrants with a common country of origin, the 
language of that country continues to be used by them in private conversation. 
Bachi (1956), in his survey of new immigrants who entered Israel in 1948-49 and 
were studied in 1950-51, found that the percentage reporting use of Hebrew 
between husband and wife was only 3-7 (op. cit., p. 209). In our studies of Tsora 
and Kiryat Gat, where the settlers had already been in Israel for a period of some 
years, the language between husband and wife was still that of the country of 
origin. 

2. When the situation provokes insecurity, high tension, or frustration 

(a) When the situation is new or threatening. Speaking an unfamiliar language is 
equivalent to entering into a new psychological situation. Directions are uncertain 
—the improper use of an idiomatic phrase, for example, may hold the speaker up 
to derision. He feels himself on unstable ground. If, furthermore, the immediate 
situation in which he is called upon to use this or that language is itself new (e.g. 
he is not well versed in the subject-matter of the conversation, or he is addressing 
a superior whose attitude to him is undefined and whom he is anxious to impress), 
he will be hesitant to use a language in which he is not proficient and will prefer 
the familiar tongue. On the other hand, if he is an expert in the subject or is ad- 
dressing someone on whom he is not dependent and whom he does not need to 
impress, he may more readily use the language in which he is less proficient if the 
requirements of the situation demand it. (For example, an immigrant nurse re- 
ported how much more confidently she used her halting Hebrew when speaking 
to patients under her care.) 

The immigrants among our subjects reported greater ease in using Hebrew 
when speaking to children—the situation was seen as less threatening. 

The situation is generally more threatening for the immigrant who needs 
Hebrew in the job he is seeking than for the visiting student who, in terms of his 
different time perspective, requires the language for the period of his stay but not 
necessarily beyond it. 

Government officials and social workers among our subjects reported how 
tension was sometimes eased when they began speaking to the immigrant in the 
language familiar to him. 


(b) Where the speaker is deprived of the aid of gestures and other clues to the meaning 
being conveyed. A telephone conversation sometimes has the advantage of anony- 
mity—and is in this sense less threatening—but generally our subjects reported 
greater hesitancy in the use of the new language in a conversation of this kind. One 
is without the aid of gestures, pauses to find the correct word are less tolerated, 
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clues provided by facial expression as to the meaning of the other person’s words 
are not available, and, furthermore, he may abruptly terminate the conversation. 


Tension is also heightened when there is any reduction in audibility in a telephone 
conversation. 


(c) When the state of the person is one of extreme fatigue or excessive excitement, 
or in cases of severe frustration. Our subjects reported that in moments of fatigue— 
as at the end of a hard day’s work—or at times of great excitement they tended to 
revert to the language most familiar to them. 

Learning a new language involves a process of differentiation. It would seem 
that excessive fatigue or tension results in dedifferentiation and temporary regres- 
sion.!2 In such circumstances recourse is had to the more familiar language, the use 
of which is more automatic and which does not require the conscious effort de- 
manded by the new language. 


(d) When the level of aspiration in regard to the correct usage of language is very high 
(as with a writer and a lawyer among our subjects), a person will not easily venture 
forth in a language in which he is not proficient. Similarly, persons with high 
sensitivity to criticism will not readily use a new language in which they are not 
proficient unless there are other compelling circumstances. So too, persons with 
low frustration tolerance will easily be deterred from the use of the new language. 


3. When the situation touches the central layer rather than merely peripheral layers 
of personality 

Thus, when the function of language is primarily self-expression, personal needs 
will be dominant. As Sapir has pointed out: ‘In spite of the fact that language acts 
as a socializing and uniformizing force, it is at the same time the most potent single 
known factor for the growth of individuality’ (1956, p. 19). A new, not completely 
familiar, language does not allow for the free and full expression of personality. 
Immigrants among our subjects stated that they were not their ‘old selves’ in the 
new language, that it seemed to stunt their personalities, and that others remarked 
how ‘different’ they were when they returned to the familiar tongue. In circum- 
stances where. there is strong need for the untrammelled expression of personality, 
where the person feels the need to be ‘himself’, he will tend to choose the language 
in which he can best express that self. 


C. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE IMMEDIATE SITUATION MAY HAVE 
HIGH POTENCY 


From what has been written above about the potency of the background situation 
and of personal needs, it can be deduced when the immediate situation has high 
tency. 
iz £ “The person who is not concerned about group identifications can act more 
freely in terms of the demands of the immediate situation. Thus, whereas marginal- 
ity results in high potency of the background situation, the person who is not in a 
marginal position may respond more easily to the stimuli of the immediate situation. 
2. The more task-oriented the behaviour, the less likely are personal needs or 
group identifications to enter. Thus where the function of language is purely 





12. ‘If the ion is caused by dedifferentiation of the individual, the dedifferentiation is 
probably pecudit abet by the emotional tension’ (Barker, Dembo & Lewin, 1941, p. 217). 
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instrumental—as when asking a fellow-workman to pass a tool—the more likely 
is the person to use the language which the immediate situation requires. 

3. When well-established patterns of behaviour characterize a relationship it 
is more resistant to background influences and changing personal needs. 

Thus, where the relationship between the persons has been previously structured 
and a particular language used by them, it is difficult to pass over to a new language. 
The language has become an intrinsic part of the structured relationship, and our 
subjects in such cases felt that to use another language would be ‘artificial’. Immi- 
grants reported that they continued to use the language of the country of origin 
with friends they had known before immigration, whereas they may have used 
Hebrew with immigrants from that country whom they met for the first time in 
Israel itself. 

Social intercourse would generally be facilitated if a speaker were free to choose 
that language demanded by the immediate face-to-face situation. But this, as we 
have seen, can often only be so where there are no compelling contrary demands 
arising from the background situation or personal needs. 

Once it has been determined which situation is dominant, it may still be neces- 
sary as a second step to analyse conflicting alternatives within the high-potency 
category itself. Where the background is dominant, the question may arise as to 
which of two competing reference groups will have the determining influence. 
Again, the language actually chosen where the immediate situation is dominant 
will depend on such factors as the languages known in common by the bilingual 
speaker and his interlocutor, by the power relations between the two, by the 
subject-matter of the conversation (certain subject-matters that have been learned 
in one language rather than the other are more easily discussable in that language). 

Where an element in the ongoing activity changes it may affect the balance and 
be reflected in a change in the language used. Thus when a group is conversing in 
a particular tongue they may switch over to another language in deference to a new 
arrival into their circle. It was observed that the South African settlers at Tsora 
would converse in English among themselves, but as soon as a local-born Israeli 
joined the circle they would switch to Hebrew. The composition of the group had 
changed—indeed the situation itself had changed. 


IV. FLUCTUATIONS IN THE POTENCY OF THE 
SITUATIONS—A DEVELOPMENTAL PATTERN 


From our analysis of the interviews with immigrants several developmental patterns 
are discernible in regard to the use of a new language. The following pattern is 
common to a number of immigrants from North American and British Common- 
wealth countries who come to Israel of their own volition and who have strong 
emotional ties with the English language and culture. It is illustrated from the case 
history of an immigrant from England.!3 





13. Differences in some of the earlier stages of the pattern are observed where the immigrant 
arrives and settles as a member of a compact group speaking the language of the country of origin. 
All our observations show that for a considerable time he continues to speak that language within 
the confines of the group. 

A different _ is also observed in regard to immigrants with weak ties to the language of 


the country of origin. Bachi has pointed to the greater ease with which such immigrants abandon 
that language (1956, pp. 230-2). 
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STAGE 1. A PERIOD OF ‘ANTICIPATORY SOCIALIZATION’ 


The study of Hebrew in anticipation of their immigration to Israel is often under- 
taken by Zionists. 


‘After leaving school, my thoughts turned more and more to Israel and plans 
for the possibility of visiting the country and possibly settling there. I began to 
interest myself in the modern language by reading, and more recently before 
coming, by taking lessons and attempting to pick up radio broadcasts in Hebrew.’ 


STAGE 2. A PERIOD OF OVER-CONFORMITY—DOMINANCE OF BACKGROUND 


On arrival there are the difficulties of using a new language in a new environment; 
but also satisfaction in being able to take the first steps in Hebrew. Frequently the 
newcomer arrives with the belief that the prevailing norm about using Hebrew to 
the exclusion of other languages is more rigidly observed than is actually the case. 14 
Moreover, he is anxious to be accepted into Israel society and believes Hebrew is 
the key to this acceptance. 


‘In spite of my stumbling efforts, I was complimented and encouraged. I was 
told that it was incredible that I had been in the country for so short a time. I 
naively accepted these compliments at their face value and continued undaunted 
in my efforts to speak. I sought out every opportunity for hearing Hebrew being 
spoken and avoided as much as possible English-speaking people. My reading 
matter, I decided, would be exclusively Hebrew, and I made a firm resolution to 
avoid every English printed word.” 


STAGE 3. A PERIOD OF VACILLATION—FLUCTUATING POTENCY OF BACK- 
GROUND AND PERSONAL NEEDS 


Soon, however, the newcomer becomes aware of the wide range of deviations from 
the norm. The limitations in his knowledge of Hebrew also tend to become more 
apparent. He begins to feel the need for English-speaking company, and con- 
formity to the norm of Hebrew usage becomes less strict. 


‘The fact that so many Israelis spoke English and made use of their know- 
ledge in conversing with me became a great source of irritation. I felt I was being 
held back in my progress, and, in addition, I was disappointed that English held 
such a prominent place in the country. It seemed to testify to an inadequacy and 
lowering of the status of Hebrew.’ 


‘My initial enthusiasm began to wane. My rate of progress began to slow 
down, and I was becoming more and more aware of my deficient knowledge. 
I decided to take an Ulpan!5 course. During this period I was beginning to feel 
a little discouraged. I began to appreciate my English conversationalists, and 
spent more time with them.’ 


As he moves into the life of the country and enters on an occupation the 
demands on him in regard to Hebrew increase. He is now not always treated with 
the indulgence accorded the complete stranger. At his place of work his colleagues, 
often possessing a superior knowledge of the language, serve as a source of 





14. Cf. Merton’s analysis of the ‘visibility’ of norms (1957, pp. 341-53). 
15. Ulpan is the Hebrew term for the intensive—usually residential—seminars for the study of 
Hebrew by immigrants. 
L 
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comparative reference, and he becomes even more aware of his linguistic weakness. 


‘During this period I began to consider the possibility of staying and in- 
vestigated the possibilities of work. These considerations had repercussions on 
the attitude of those with whom I came into contact, who were no longer so 
indulgent or sympathetic. I was told over and over again, in no uncertain terms, 
that my Hebrew was inadequate for most types of work.’ 


‘In my field work it was essential not only to understand, but also to make 
myself understood, in order to be able to function with any degree of adequacy.’ 


‘I was probably making some progress in my knowledge of Hebrew, but at 
the same time was becoming more and more unsure of my abilities, and only 
spoke Hebrew when it was absolutely essential.’ 


In speaking a new language, the person is usually making certain comparisons: 
(a) with the facility attained by himself in the other languages known to him; 
(b) with the standards in society at large; and (c) with his colleagues or friends or 
others in the immediate situation. 

In regard to (a): it takes a long time and much effort before the immigrant can 
attain a proficiency in Hebrew comparable to that gained by him in the languages 
he brings with him. He is constantly irked by the comparison, and his frustration 
may find expression in ‘attitudinal aggression’ directed against Hebrew. '6 

In regard to (b): to the extent that he uses Israel society at large as his com- 
parative reference group, he finds some encouragement in the fact that there are so 
many others in the same boat as he. 

In the stage which we are presently discussing, it is (c) which has the greatest 
salience, and our subject—and other subjects who are immigrants—report con- 
siderable chagrin in finding themselves at such a disadvantage in their place of 
work compared to colleagues who are fluent in Hebrew. 


STAGE 4, RETREAT AND WITHDRAWAL—DOMINANCE OF PERSONAL NEEDS 


If the newcomer came alone—as did our subject—the more serious crisis that 
develops now is in the social, cultural sphere. In the new environment he is often 
without the prestigeful status he enjoyed in his country of origin and he is very 
much in need of recognition. If at such time he cannot express himself adequately 
the crisis is acute. He feels that the limits on his range of expression result in a 
poverty of thought and that he is not his ‘old self’. At this stage he tends to com- 
pare his relatively meagre Hebrew with his mastery of English. The need for the 
support and the opportunities of self-expression which English-speaking company 
affords becomes urgent. 


‘I was conscious of a constant sense of irritation at being unable to express 
myself adequately and precisely, and gradually realized that my general level of 
thinking was being affected by this state of affairs. It seemed as though I was 
adjusting my thinking within the capacity range of my ability to express myself, 
in other words to an infantile level.’ 


‘I withdrew from contact with Israelis as much as Possible, and began to mix 


16. Cf. the discussion by, ‘Zajonc (1952) of the aggressive attitudes of the ‘stranger’ as as a 
function of conformity pressures. 
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more and more with English-speaking people. Among such company some of my 
self-confidence was restored. It was exhilarating to be able to discuss and con- 
verse without strain and effort.’ 


The need at this stage to have recourse to English-speaking society is also seen 
in subjects less sensitive than the subject of the case history from which we are 
quoting. 


STAGE 5. ADJUSTMENT AND INTEGRATION—DOMINANCE OF IMMEDIATE 
SITUATION 


If this crisis is weathered, and the immigrant feels his position in Israel society more 


secure, he begins to use the two languages more freely in accord with the demands 
of the immediate situation. 


“During the latter few months of my stay in Israel, there seems to be an almost 
imperceptible change in the direction of a relaxation of resistances towards the 
use of Hebrew, and a consequent easing of anxieties connected with its use. Al- 
though I still feel seriously handicapped in my work and social contacts through 
my lack of proficiency, I am more ready to accept this limitation, and attempt to 
compromise, regarding it as inevitable.’ 


‘It never occurs to me to speak Hebrew with English people or with anyone 
whose command of English is superior to my command of Hebrew.’ 


When he has attained some mastery of Hebrew the immigrant sometimes ex- 
periences an unexpected setback in regard to his expectations for social contact 
with Israelis. He had perceived the lack of knowledge of Hebrew as the barrier in 
the way of acceptance into Israel society. But now when this barrier no longer 
exists, he finds to his dismay that acceptance is still incomplete. Gradually he may 
begin to understand that a complete submersion of his identity is not possible, 
perhaps not even desirable. He cannot become an Israeli such as the local-born 
Israeli is, but he can become an Israeli of English background who recognizes that 
he is unable to shed what he has acquired in the course of a long socialization 
process. 


“Being regarded as English no longer disturbs me, as it did at the beginning of my 
stay. I have no particular desire to preserve my English accent, but, in the mean- 
time, it seems to make my mistakes legitimate, by testifying to my “foreign” 
status, and thus is not inconvenient.’ 


The choice of language at the various stages in the above case history reflects the 
passage from a position of marginality—with oscillation between attempts to sub- 
merge identity in a general Israel environment and withdrawal into the English- 
speaking group—to a position of adjustment as a member of Israel society retaining 
the elements of identity derived from socialization in another culture. In the first 
stages the background situation is dominant; then follows a period of alternating 
potency of background and personal needs; thereafter personal needs become 
dominant, and eventually an equilibrium is reached where the subject is more freely 
responsive to the requirements of the immediate situation. 
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V. SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE ANALYSIS 


1. Language Choice as a Behavioural Index 


We began our discussion with an analysis of the conditions under which one or 
other situation has the higher potency in determining the choice of language. In 
this discussion the language chosen has been the dependent variable. The choice 
of language may in its turn serve as a subtle behavioural index to the direction of 
acculturation and to the vagaries in social adjustment. 

Immigrants are, for at least an initial period, in the position of marginal men. 
In this position the choice of language is often a significant indication of the group 
with which they wish to identify. But it would obviously be a misleading over- 
simplification to say that the more frequently the immigrant speaks the new language 
the more certain it is that he wishes to remain permanently in the land of adoption, 
and that, conversely, the frequent use of the language of the country of origin 
indicates a disinclination to enter the new society. We would submit that the 
analysis has to take into account the criss-crossing factors we have analysed in the 
preceding sections of this paper. It will be more clearly understood then why, 
instead of a regular progression, there are sometimes fluctuations in the use of 
the new language by the immigrant. 

Our material supplies suggestive examples, in addition to those illustrated by 
the specimen case history, of how the choice of language may be a significant clue 
to the direction of social adjustment. Let us quote one further example: 

Immigrants from countries such as the U.S.A. and Britain are often questioned 
as to whether they intend to remain permanently in Israel or whether there is a 
possibility of their return to the country of origin. Frequently they find it difficult 
to answer such questions—even to themselves. Our material would suggest the 
hypothesis that those immigrants who elect to speak only Hebrew to their children 
have thereby indicated a decision to make Israel their permanent home. This does 
not mean that immigrants who choose to speak English with the children have 
taken a different decision about their future in the country. It simply means that, 
in their case, indices other than that of language would have to be sought. 

We have referred mainly to the position of immigrants, but the implications 
of the study are not limited to them. In a society where distinct linguistic groups 
live side by side, language choice may indicate the trends in the assimilation of 
members of one group by the other. It may—subject to the necessary qualifica- 
tions—be used as a reflector of marginality. 


2. Language and the Personality of the Newcomer 


Our analysis implies a cautionary note for the attitude of a host society to new- 
comers. The host society may legitimately wish to encourage the use of its language 
by the newcomers, but it may aggravate the problem of adjustment if it insists too 
strictly on the adherence to its language norms. The transition from one language 
to another is fraught with deep implications for the personality of the immigrant 
or other newcomer, and there are occasions when he needs to speak the language 
with which he is familiar, in which he can fully express his own self. 


3. Motivation to Learn a Second Language 


If, as our analysis would indicate, group references play an important part in the 
choice of a language, it would follow that the readiness of a person to learn and 
use a second language may depend in part on the measure of his willingness to 
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identify with the group with which the language is associated—or, at any rate, on 
his desire to reduce the social distance between himself and that group.!7 


SUMMARY 


The position of a bilingual speaker required to choose one language rather than 
the other in situations where either could serve as the medium of conversation may 
usefully be analysed as that of a person in an overlapping situation. He may be 
influenced by factors in the background situation or by personal needs or by the 
demands of the immediate situation. The choice depends upon the relative potency 
of these situations. Potency is regarded as a function of valence and salience, and 
the factor of salience is seen to be of particular importance in determining the 
influence of a background situation on behaviour. 

The present preliminary paper sets out a number of hypotheses in regard to the 
determinants of the relative potency of the situations in language behaviour. A case 
history of an immigrant is presented illustrating a pattern in regard to the fluctua- 
tions in the potency of background, personal needs, and immediate situation at 
various stages in the immigrant’s adjustment. 

In this analysis the language chosen has been the dependent variable. It is sug- 
gested that the choice of language may in its turn serve—subject to certain qualifica- 
tions—as a behavioural index of group preferences and social adjustment. It is 
furthermore suggested that the analysis of the determinants of language choice 
may have implications for the policy of the host society in regard to the use of its 
language by immigrants and other newcomers. The analysis may also have relevance 
to problems of motivation in the learning of a second language. 
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Changes in Perception of Self and Others 


During Human Relations Training’ 
RICHARD L. BURKE AND WARREN G. BENNIS 








AN important goal of many groups is the induction of changes in the people 
participating in the group experience. These changes may be of many types, in- 
cluding a wide variety of perceptual and attitudinal changes in the group members, 
the acquisition of new cognitive skills and information, and the modification of 
overt behavioral responses, both in the group and, ultimately, in other social 
interaction settings in which the individual participates. Changes such as these are 
the raison d’étre of both human relations training groups and psycho-analytic 
therapy groups, which seek to improve the individual’s interpersonal responses by 
helping him toward better personal ‘adjustment’.2 

Perceptual changes in members of groups are significant variables for study, 
not only owing to their intrinsic psychological interest, but also because they so 
often seem a necessary concomitant for more overt behavioral changes. This 
paper reports an investigation of perceptual changes in members of human rela- 
tions training groups, as they met together over a period of time. Two types of 
perceptual change are reported in this paper: changes in the perception of self, and 
changes in the perception of other group members.3 These two variables are im- 
portant both for understanding the perceptual process generally and, more parti- 
cularly, for evaluating the efficacy with which human relations training meets its 
stated goals. In Theory of T-group training (Bradford & Gibb, in press) ten trainers 
expound the theory, methodology, and goals of the human relations training group 
(T-group). While these training goals are multifarious, one goal appears to be 
desired by all trainers, regardless of orientation: perceptual clarity, both in terms 
of how the individual perceives himself, his self-concept, and in terms of the con- 
gruence between perceptions by various members of a given social object. In short, 
one of the basic aims of the T-group is a value premise which also underlies scientific 
work, namely, that it is a good thing to know what you are doing. The group 





1. This study was partially supported by the Human Relations Center, Boston University, and 
the National Training Laboratories, Washington, D.C. 

2. This paper does not attempt to deal with the often fine distinction between training groups 
and therapy groups. It might be helpful, however, to indicate that in many important ways 
T-groups and therapy groups resemble one another. For example, members of both kinds of 
groups indulge in personal revelations, share perceptions, and attempt to analyze and re wim 
individual and group behavior. The major differences would seem to be of two types: first, 

ients in therapy groups come for relief of some pathology, while T-group members, by and 

, wish to improve upon group performance in concrete social situations which is already in 

the normal range; second, the manifest content of T-group discussions concerns ‘here and now’ 

behavior rather than the life-history materials found in most therapy groups. For further explica- 

tion of this topic see J. D, Frank’s “Human relations training groups and therapy groups’ (in 
Bradford & Gibb, in press). 

3. Perception is used here, as generally in person perception studies, in an extremely loose way, 
including phenomenological inferences, cognitions, remembered stimuli, and meanings. See the 
excellent introduction by Tagiuri, in Tagiuri ‘ a (1958), 
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member, it is believed, should come to have a better understanding of what takes 
place between himself and others; as Herbert Shepard points out in this volume, 
‘, .. the member’s perception of his relation to the group and of the effects of his 
actions on the group should be in accord with other members’ perceptions of these 
things’. 

A brief explanation of the process of T-group training, in its broadest sense, is 
appropriate here. The T-group is a device where, in an initially unstructured setting 
with the usual group controls absent, the members develop group norms, standards, 
power and friendship structures, patterns of communication, and shared problems 
on which to work. In the process they analyze their own behavior and that of others 
in the group, sharing these observations with other members to gain both personal 
skills and insight, and knowledge of group functioning. Thus, the usual factors we 
associate with organizational life are conspicuously absent at the outset of the T- 
group. It is hoped that this ambiguous and anxiety-producing situation will create 
an atmosphere in which individuals can identify and consciously diagnose the inter- 
personal and group problems which emerge, as well as gain deeper understanding 
of their own reactions toward authority figures, colleagues, needs for control, 
intimacy, belonging, etc. There are, then, two distinguishing characteristics of the 
T-group: first, an ambiguous, inchoate milieu in which members must form a group 
with the usual controls initially missing; and second, an increasing tendency, en- 
couraged by the professional trainer, to use the ongoing experiences of the group 
and its members as case material from which to learn about groups and about the 
functioning of individuals, including oneself, as group members. 

Some of these general propositions about T-groups have been examined pre- 
viously by Gage and Exline (1953), who focused on variables of accuracy, sensi- 
tivity, and assumed similarity. Given the centrality of the perception dimension in 
T-group theory, this study examines the extent to which perceptual clarity accrues 
during a T-group experience, looking both at perception of self and at perception 
of others in the group. 

Two related foci of interest are explored in this report. The first is concerned 
with the psychologically relevant dimensions along which group members perceive 
themselves and others. This has been accomplished through deriving the factorial 
structure of the test instrument used, and applying this information to relevant 
data. The second explicates and tests particular hypotheses about general changes 
in the perception of self and others. 


SPECIFIC PREDICTIONS 
Symbolic Notation 


In order to clarify subsequent predictions, the variables to be treated have been 
symbolized as follows: 


S; =Self-Perceived Actual Behavior, pre-test 
S2 =Self-Perceived Actual Behavior, post-test 
I, =Self-Perceived Ideal Behavior, pre-test 

I, =Self-Perceived Ideal Behavior, post-test 
O,=Perception of Self by Others, pre-test 
O2=Perception of Self by Others, post-test 
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Changes in Perception of Self 

The relationship between one’s perceived ideal image (the way the individual would 
like to be) and one’s perceived actual self has been used as an index of ‘adjustment’ 
or ‘self-satisfaction’. Carl Rogers and his associates (1951, 1952; Rogers & Dymond, 
1954), J. J. Brownfain (1952), and Gene Smith (1958), to name only a few, have 
demonstrated that a low discrepancy (or high positive correlation) between per- 
ceived ideal self and perceived actual self is correlated with independent measures 
of personal adjustment, and Rogers has also shown that this discrepancy between 
self and ideal decreases during the course of successful therapy. To the extent that 
the human relations training group is a quasi-therapeutic setting, self-concept 
changes should be found among members of these groups; indeed, this is an often- 
stated goal of the T-group. But neither Kelman and Parloff (1954), working with 
therapy groups, nor Bennis, Burke, Cutter, Harrington, & Hoffman (1957), study- 
ing a T-group of college undergraduates, found significant decreases in self-concept 
discrepancy. It was hoped that more extensive research, using a more sensitive 
instrument on a larger population, would provide a more conclusive test of the 
predicted decrease in discrepancy between perceived actual self and perceived ideal 
self. 


Prediction 1. Members of T-groups will show, over time, increased profile similarity 
between their perceived actual behavior in the T-group, and their perception of the 
way in which they would like to behave in the T-group: &(S;—I,)?>2(S2—I,). 
(Terms are squared owing to the nature of the operations—D scores—used as a 
measure of profile similarity.) 

This formulation is not a sufficient test of the data involved, because increases 
in profile similarity between perceived actual self and perceived ideal self could 
come about through changes on either dimension or on both. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to inquire which, if either, of these variables is changed more during 
human relations training. Now the T-group, in theory and in practice, spends a 
major amount of time in analysis of ‘here and now’ behavior in the group, em- 
phasizing feedback about and evaluation of actual member behavior; a much 
smaller proportion of time is spent in analyzing characteristics of an ‘ideal’ group 
member (see many references in Bradford & Gibb, in press). In attempting to pre- 
dict differential changes in perception of actual self and ideal self, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the variable figuring most in the overt concerns of the group 
members would be most susceptible to perceptual change; it was, therefore, pre- 
dicted that perceived actual self would change more than perceived ideal self. 


Prediction 2. Members of T-groups will show, over time, greater changes in per- 
ceived actual behavior in the group, than in their perception of the way in which 
they would like to behave in the group: X(S; —S2)?>2Z(1, —I,)?. ; 
Changes in Congruity of Perception of Others 

The following predictions stem from a variety of theoretical and empirical sources 
on group dynamics. Freud (1922) has discussed what he considered an unfortunate 
consequence of group life, the cohesive and conforming effects. Other theorists 
have also seen a tendency for group members to increase in consensus with one 
another after a period of interaction, and have pointed to desirable as well as 
undesirable consequences of this. Thus, Festinger (1950) stresses the tendency 
toward increasing uniformity in groups, and Bennis and Shepard (1956), in 
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discussing the T-group, emphasize the practical desirability of increasing consensual 
validation of communication in the group. These varied sources all point in one 
direction: members should come to agree more about their perceptions of one 
another. This construct is being called perception congruity, and consists of two 
operational measures: (a) the congruence between a member’s self-percept and 
other members’ perception of him; and (b) the amount of consensus among group 
members judging a given other. 


Prediction 3a. Members of T-groups will show, over time, increased profile similar- 
ity between their perceived actual behavior in the group, and the way in which 
they are perceived by other group members: &(S;—O;)?>2Z(S2—O,)?. 


Prediction 3b. Members of T-groups will show, over time, decreased variance over 
raters, in their ratings of individual members of the group: X(0,—0O,)2/N> 
X(0,—0,)2/N. 

Increases in profile similarity between perceived actual self and perception of 
self by others could, as with Prediction 1, arise through changes on either dimension 
or on both; it is important to discover which of these variables is changing most 
during the group experience. Two observations have led to the formulation of a 
particular prediction in this area. First, a major distinction between a training 
group and a therapy group is that the former is more concerned with having mem- 
bers understand and consensually validate the behavior of others in the group, 
and their reactions to these others; as Frank points out (in Bradford & Gibb, 
in press), this is an end in itself in the T-group. The therapy group, however, is 
more concerned with having the individual understand and work through his own 
fantasies, problems, and behavior. Second, we can consider the relative influence 
on perception of the baseline which individuals bring into the group. The group 
member rating himself has a whole lifetime of accumulated experience regarding 
his own behavior, while he is relatively unknown to individuals meeting him for the 
first time and forming impressions of him. One would therefore, on common sense 
grounds, expect greater change in the perception of an individual by others, than 
in his perception of self. 

Prediction 4. Members of T-groups will show, over time, greater changes in their 
ratings of a particular other, than this individual will show in rating his own per- 
ceived actual behavior: 2(O; —O2)2>X(S; —S,)?. 


METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 


Population and Setting 

The members of all six human relations training groups, meeting at the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development, in Bethel, Maine, during the first 
summer session of 1958, comprise the study sample. The T-groups consisted of 13 
to 15 delegates (with a resultant total study population of 84), plus a trainer (leader) 
and sometimes a training associate. 

The group members comprising the subjects in the study came from hetero- 
geneous backgrounds, representing a wide variety of occupations and all geographic 
sections of the United States (with a sizeable minority from outside this country). 
The subjects were of both sexes with an approximate age range of 25 to 60 years, 
and a median age in the upper thirties. Subjects were placed in the T-groups across 
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these population variables. There are undoubtedly differences, both subtle and 
obvious, in the population of the groups and in their overt behavior, but this study 
does not attempt to test differences between T-groups. By the same token, none of 
the perceptual changes observed can be said to be indigenous to T-groups; no 
control groups have been used in this study, and the focus has not been on com- 
paring changes in T-groups with changes in other types of group setting. Rather, 
an initial attempt has been made to specify some of the perceptual changes which 
do occur to members of a fairly wide sample of T-groups, as typically found in 
workshop settings, before attempting to contrast the T-group with other social 
organizations. Given these conditions, it becomes impossible to generalize findings 
of this study to other types of groups, or to use these findings as a means of dis- 
tinguishing T-groups from other groups. 

The laboratory experience lasts for three weeks. During this time delegates 
participate in an intensive program of instruction and training, including daily two- 
hour meetings of the T-group, as well as skill-exercise groups, sessions on theory, 
individual and group consultation and counseling, and special clinics organized 
around particular topics of interest. Perceptual changes, in so far as they occur in 
the T-group, are thought to be reinforced by other laboratory activities. 


The Group Semantic Differential (GSD) 


This test has been developed to measure perceptions, by T-group participants, of 
a variety of concepts relevant to group functioning and member behavior in groups.4 
The test is easily adapted to a variety of groups and group situations, and is pat- 
terned after the measurement technique developed by Osgood and his associates 
(Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 

In taking the test, subjects rate concepts against a uniform series of bipolar 
traits, selected for their relevance to the concepts being measured. (A concept can 
be any idea, person, or thing perceived by the subject and rated by him.) The 
concepts from the GSD which are relevant to this study follow, in order of presenta- 
tion: 

(a) The way I actually am in this T-group; 

(b) The way I would like to be in this T-group; 

(c) Person concepts (the name of each individual in the group, in alphabetical 
order). 


Each concept headed a separate page, followed by a series of 19 bipolar rating 
scales against which the concept was rated. Subjects were instructed to rate each 
of the concepts ‘on the basis of what these things mean to you . . . (giving your) 
immediate feelings about the items’. Scales were selected and adapted from several 
sources, including Osgood’s (Osgood et al., 1957) factors of semantic meaning 
(evaluation, potency, and activity), Schutz’s (1958) group dimensions (inclusion, 
control, and affection), and Carter’s (1954) group factors (individual prominence, 
group goal facilitation, and group sociability). A particular attempt was made to 
choose scales which would show the relationship, if any, between Osgood’s more 
individual factors of meaning, and factorial studies of groups. Ss rated each concept 





4. Developed by Warren G. Bennis and Richard L. Burke, Boston University. A three-page 
sample test including instructions and two sample question sheets has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 6533, remitting $1.25 for 35-mm. 
microfilm or $1.25 for 6x 8 in. photocopy. 
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on all 19 scales before proceeding to the next concept. The scales used, in order of 
presentation, were : (a) successful—unsuccessful ; (b) insensitive—sensitive; (c) strong 
—weak; (d) close—distant; (e) bad—good; (f) cool—warm; (g) silent—talkative; 
(h) excluded—included; (i) active—passive; (j) hard—soft; (k) important—un- 
important; (1) follows—leads ; (m) involved—withdrawn ; (n) discordant—harmon- 
ious ; (0) friendly—unfriendly ; (p)central—peripheral ; (q) dependent—independent; 
(r) adaptable—rigid ; (s) accepted—rejected. Each concept—scale pairing was rated 
on a seven-point continuum. 

Test Administration 


The GSD was administered to subjects twice during the laboratory experience. 
The first testing was during the middle of the first week, after the Ss had some 
minimal opportunity to get to know one another. The second administration was 
during the latter part of the third week; the last session of the group was deliberately 
avoided so as to minimize the full effects of parting ‘glow’. The GSD took approxi- 
mately one hour to administer; subjects took the test during the second half of the 
regular T-group meeting. 


RESULTS 


The Factor Analysis 


The 19 scales of the GSD have been factor analyzed, using data obtained in the 
rating of person concepts (the names of all members of the group, including one’s 
own, but not including the trainer), to indicate the dimensions along which T-group 
members are perceived by the individuals in their group. In each of six T-groups, 
members rated themselves and each of the other members on the scales of the GSD, 
at each of two times. Data from the second testing were used for this analysis. In 
computing the correlation matrix, therefore, there were approximately fifteen 
ratings of each member of every T-group, on each of the 19 scales to be inter- 
correlated. The mean rating of each individual by the various members was com- 
puted, so that the resulting factor structure would represent dimensions along which 
members of T-groups were rated. A matrix of scale intercorrelations was then com- 
puted, with an N of 84 subjects being rated by themselves and others.5 

From this 19 x 19 correlation matrix a Hotelling principal axis factor analysis 
was performed. Three factors were extracted, which together accounted for 86 per 
cent of the total variance of the test (the first factor accounted for 53 per cent of the 
total variance, the second for 25 per cent, and the third for 8 per cent). Although 
the factor structure is undoubtedly more complex than this, any additional vectors 
which might be extracted would account for so small an amount of variance that 
it seemed unwarranted to continue extracting vectors. To clarify the dimensional 
space of the 19 scales, a number of blind graphical rotations were then made, 
moving in the direction of simple structure and maintaining orthogonality of axes. 
By this procedure three psychologically meaningful factors were obtained. The 
first includes elements of friendliness, acceptance, and positive evaluation; the 
second combines dominance and leadership with strength; the third factor in- 





5. The 19x19 correlation matrix has been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 6534, remitting $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6x8 in. 
photocopy. 
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dicates extent of participation or activity in the group. These factors are reproduced 
in Table 1, together with the loadings of each scale on all three factors. 


TABLE 1 __sITEM LOADINGS OF ROTATED ORTHOGONAL 
FACTORS IN PERCEPTION OF MEMBERS OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS T-GROUPS 











(N=84 subjects) 
Factor and Scale* Loading 
A B Cc 

Factor A: Friendliness-Evaluation 

friendly-unfriendly “900 002 “188 

accepted-rejected -903 ‘275 021 

adaptable-rigid 870 146 025 

harmonious-discordant +874 — 046 —-299 

good-bad +840 147 041 

warm-cool 808 —-141 +392 

sensitive-insensitive 773 142 050 

close-distant *790 178 469 

included-excluded 739 476 342 
Factor B: Dominance-Potency 

strong-weak 227 925 -057 

independent-dependent 018 912 055 

leads-follows —-021 *840 456 

important-unimportant “458 *738 “310 

hard-soft —-570 ‘721 -000 

central-peripheral +342 713 +534 
Factor C: Participation-Activity 

talkative-silent 013 476 847 

involved-withdrawn +347 *409 *783 

active-passive 121 613 “748 
Other 

successful-unsuccessful 649 693 *132 





*® Scales with high loadings on a given factor (and relatively low loadings on 
other factors) have been placed under that factor. 


Changes in Perception of Self 

Prediction 1; &(S;—1,)?>Z(S2—I,)2. 

Previous investigators, in analyzing self-concept data of the sort obtained in this 
study, have frequently not utilized all the information provided by their data, 
owing to their use of either the correlation or the absolute discrepancy between self 
and ideal as the measure of relationship between these two variables. Correlations 
give no information about size of mean differences between variables; discrepancy 
scores fail to take into account possible differences in covariance between variables. 
The D-statistic, or generalized distance formula, discussed by Osgood and Suci 





6. See Rogers (1951, 1952) for the use of correlations, and Smith (1958) for the use of dis- 
crepancy scores. 
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(1952) and by Cronbach and Gleser (1953), takes both mean differences and covari- 
ances into account, hence is used in this study.? 

In testing this first prediction, D was computed by obtaining the absolute dis- 
crepancy between perceived actual self and perceived ideal self, on each of 19 scale 
ratings by a given S, at each of two times. These discrepancies were squared, and D 
was computed by obtaining the square root of the summated 19 squares. Thus, a 
D-score was obtained for each S at each of two times. To confirm the prediction 
it was necessary to show a significant decrease in D from the first test to the second. 
Since the distribution of D is unknown, use of a nonparametric statistic was 
indicated, and the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test was used (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 INCREASE IN PROFILE SIMILARITY BETWEEN 
SELF AND IDEAL, FOR TOTAL N AND FOR 
EACH T-GROUP 


(Wilcoxon T-test—Change in D from T, to T2) 








Population Ts N 2 P 
(one-tailed) 
Total N — 862-5 81 3-76 ‘0001 
Group 1 —31 14 ma Oe 
Group 2 —33 14 1-22 ‘ll 
Group 3 —28 14 1-54 06 
Group 4 —15 12 1-88 03 
Group 5 —18 13 1-92 03 
Group 6 —41 14 0-72 24 





* Minus signs indicate sum of minus ranks (decrease in D from 7, to 7;). 
» In all tables 7 has been transformed to az approximation, both because large 
Ns are involved, and to derive exact estimates of p. 


This prediction has been confirmed at a high level of confidence. That is, a 
significant number of T-group members increase in self-satisfaction with perceived 
group behavior. Perceived actual self and perceived ideal self are much closer to 
one another at the end of training than at the beginning. What is more, this 
relationship seems to hold regardless of which group at the laboratory is examined. 
T-tests were computed for the separate training groups, and are also summarized 
in Table 2. In every group the change is in the predicted direction, and in all groups 
but one this change is significant, or close to significance, at the 10 per cent level 
of confidence. 


Prediction 2: X(S; —S,)2>X(1, —I,)2. 
Here, D-scores were computed for changes in perceived actual self, and again for 
changes in perceived ideal self. The prediction that self-ratings would change more 


7. L. J. Cronbach, in a series of penetrating articles (1955, 1958, Gage & Cronbach, 1955), has 
pointed out the difficulties inherent in dyadic, global measures such as the D-score. Although the 
separate parameters entering into the have not been analyzed in this paper, it is likely 
that such analysis would lead to more parsimonious and meaningful interpretation of the data. 

8. All significance tests show one-tailed probabilities, since a priori predictions, or direct 
derivations from prediction, are being tested. In every case the exact probability has been shown on 
the table; discussion of the significance of these probabilities refers to the 5 per cent confidence 
level or better for tests involving the total population, and either the 5 per cent or 10 per cent 
levels in discussing particular groups. For an excellent discussion of probabilities and use of 
confidence levels, see Eysenck (1960). 
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than ideal ratings (or, that changes in self would have a larger D) was tested with 
Wilcoxon’s T (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3 COMPARISON OF CHANGE IN ACTUAL SELF 
WITH CHANGE IN IDEAL SELF, FOR TOTAL N 
AND FOR EACH T-GROUP 


(Wilcoxon T-test—Difference between D on Change in Self and D on 
Change in Ideal Ratings) 








Population 7 N z Pp 
(one-tailed) 
Total N —1,139 81 2:46 007 
Group 1 —13 14 2:48 -007 
Group 2 —39 14 0°85 “20 
Group 3 +49 14 0-22 “41 
Group 4 —24 12 1-18 ‘12 
Group 5 —22 13 1-64 05 
Group 6 —45 14 0-47 -32 





* Minus signs indicate sum of Fd a mes ranks (greater change in actual self); plus 
signs indicate sum of positive ranks (greater change in ideal self). 


This prediction, too, has been confirmed at a high level of confidence; a highly 
significant number of group members demonstrate more change in perceived actual 
self than in perceived ideal self. Thus, members of T-groups describe their overt 
group behavior as changing more than their ideals of how they would like to be- 
have, and this change in perception of self accounts, in large measure, for increases 
in self-satisfaction of group members. In general, this relationship tends to hold for 
most of the groups at the laboratory. T-tests of this prediction were computed for 
each of the groups, and are also summarized in Table 3. In every group but one 
the change is in the desired direction; in three groups this is significant, or close 
to significance, at the 10 per cent level of confidence. 


Changes in Perception Congruity between Members 
Prediction 3a: X(S;—O,)?>X(S2—O,)2. 
Here, D-scores were computed from the discrepancy between the individual’s per- 
ceived actual self and the mean perception of him by the other group members, on 
all 19 scales, at each of two times. To confirm the prediction it was necessary to 
demonstrate a significant decrease in D between self-rating and average rating of 
the individual by others; again, the Wilcoxon T-test was applied (see Table 4). 
This prediction has been confirmed at the -03 level of confidence. In general, 
congruity between members’ self-percept and the perception of them by others 
increases, as they meet together during a period of human relations training. In 
other words, the way in which people see themselves and the way in which they are 
seen by others become more similar over time. This relationship, too, seems a 
consistent though not significant tendency in each of the groups at the laboratory. 
T-tests were computed for each of the training groups, and are also summarized 
in Table 4. 
Although the congruence between members’ self-percept and the perception of 
them by others did increase significantly, the confidence level of this test seemed 
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TABLE 4 _ INCREASE IN PROFILE SIMILARITY BETWEEN 
SELF-PERCEPT AND MEAN PERCEPTION OF 
SELF BY OTHERS, FOR TOTAL N AND FOR 

EACH T-GROUP 


(Wilcoxon T-test—Change in D from T, to T;) 








Population T N» z P 
(one-tailed) 
Total N —1,336°5 83 1-85 03 
Group 1 —48 14 0-28 “39 
Group 2 —36°5 14 1-00 "16 
Group 3 —56 15 0-23 “41 
Group 4 —29 13 1:15 “13 
Group 5 37 13 0-59 -28 
Group 6 —42°5 14 0-63 -26 





oan Some indicate sum of minus ranks (decrease in D from T, to T;). 
Differences in N from same population on different tests . ane either from 
Ss. failing to make responses, or from tied scores in computing T. 


low for an N=83, especially in comparison with the results of the previous signi- 
ficance tests. The observed changes in perception congruity might have come about 
as a result of changes in one or two of the factors along which members are per- 
ceived, or changes might have occurred in all three factors consistently, or the 
several factors might even have changed differentially in various directions, can- 
celling out meaningful results. 

To test this possibility, factor-discrepancy scores were obtained for each scale 
by multiplying the discrepancy between self-percept and mean perception of self 
by others by the three factor loadings for that scale. In this manner, three factor- 
discrepancy scores were obtained for each scale.9 Then, changes in the relationship 
between members’ self-percept and mean perception of them by others were ob- 
tained by computing D in the usual fashion and testing changes in D with Wil- 
coxon’s 7, for each factor. The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 _ INCREASE IN PROFILE SIMILARITY BETWEEN SELF-PERCEPT 
AND MEAN PERCEPTION OF SELF BY OTHERS, FOR TOTAL N 
ON EACH OF THREE FACTORS 


(Wilcoxon T-test—Change in D from T, to T;) 








Factor Tr N z P 
(one-tailed) 

A: Friendliness-Evaluation §—1,435:5 83 1-51 07 

B: Dominance-Potency —1,243-0 80 1:81 04 

C: Participation-Activity —1,403-0 83 1-54 06 





* Minus signs indicate sum of minus ranks (decrease in D from 7; to 7;). 





9. The same result would be obtained if the raw score ratings of self and others, for each scale, 
were multiplied by the three factor loadings for that scale, and then these raw factor scores were 
used in getting the mean perception of members by others in their group, and subsequently the 

between these mean ratings of a member and his own self-percept. 
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The results of this analysis are somewhat equivocal. A significant increase in 
congruity, at better than the 5 per cent level of confidence, between members’ self- 
percept and the way they are seen by others is found only in the dominance-potency 
factor, but changes in the other factors tend in the predicted direction and are so 
close to significance that differential comparisons between factors seem unjustified. 
We can conclude from these analyses that, in general, the ways in which members 
of T-groups see themselves and the ways in which they are perceived by others 
become more congruent as they meet together over a period of time, that this 
change is significant albeit small for the test as a whole, and that the observed 
overall relationship tends to occur in the right direction in each of the several 
dimensions along which group members are perceived. 


Prediction 3b: X(O,—©})?/N>X(O2,—O,)2/N. 

Every group member was rated by each other member of his group, on each of the 
19 scales comprising the GSD, at each of two testings. For each testing, the variance 
of ratings of each individual by the others in his group was computed, for each 
scale item. These item variances were summed over the 19 scales, to derive a sum- 
mated variance score for each individual in the group. To test the change hypothesis, 
signed discrepancies between summated variance scores from the first to the second 
testing were computed for each individual, maintaining directionality of change, 
these signed discrepancies were converted into signed ranks, and the Wilcoxon T- 
test was applied. The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 CHANGES IN VARIANCE BETWEEN MEMBERS 
IN RATINGS OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE GROUP, 
FOR TOTAL N AND FOR EACH T-GROUP 


(Wilcoxon T-test—Change in Variance from T, to T;) 








Population ina N z P 
(one-tailed) 

Total N —1,719 84 0-29 “39 
Group 1 —40 14 0-78 -22 
Group 2 +30 14 1-41 08 
Group 3 —56 15 0-23 “41 
Group 4 +40 14 0-78 22 
Group 5 +39 13 0-45 "33 
Group 6 —33 14 1-22 ‘ll 





* Minus signs indicate sum of minus ranks (decrease in variance over time); plus 
signs indicate sum of positive ranks (increase in variance over time). 


No overall confirmation of this prediction has been found. Looking at the total 
study population, the variance in ratings of individuals by others in the group seems 
to increase over time almost as frequently as it decreases. Furthermore, in analyzing 
the results for each of the separate T-groups (also in Table 6), it is apparent that 
variance in the perceptions of members has tended to change in the predicted 
direction in only three groups, that the other three groups have tended to change 
counter to prediction, and that in no group are these changes significant at the 
5 per cent level or better. 


One additional analysis of the data involved in this hypothesis was made. 
M 
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Although neither consistent nor significant overall changes in variance have been 
found, it was possible that the predicted changes were occurring within certain 
perceptual dimensions and not in others; such a finding might have implications for 
further research. To test this possibility, variance scores were summated separately 
for the scales which had the highest loadings on a particular factor and relatively 
low loadings on other factors (as summarized in Table 1). Following this, changes 


TABLE 7 CHANGES IN VARIANCE BETWEEN MEMBERS IN RATINGS OF 
INDIVIDUALS IN THE GROUP, FOR TOTAL N ON EACH OF 
THREE FACTORS 


(Wilcoxon puoesiera od in Variance 494 4 to =. 


N z 


Factor T® 


P 
(one-tailed) 








A: Friendliness-Evaluation 
B: Dominance-Potency 
C: Participation-Activity 


— 1,687 
+ 1,689 
— 1,376 





pfinaocions inGiestesnn cf minus sente decrease in variance over time); plus signs indicate sum 
of pales Wile Gan le variance over ). 


in variance between members .in rating, individuals in their group were found, 
using the Wilcoxon T-test, for each factor. These data have been summarized in 
Table 7. 

In only one factor is an unambiguous interpretation possible: the variance 


between members in their ratings of individuals decreases significantly in those 
TABLE 8 COMPARISON OF CHANGE IN SELF-PERCEPT 

WITH CHANGE IN MEAN PERCEPTION OF 

SELF BY OTHERS, FOR TOTAL N AND FOR 
EACH T-GROUP 


(Wilcoxon T-test—Difference between D on Change in Self and D on 
Change in Mean Ratings by Others) 





nadie T N z 


P 
(one-tailed) 





00003 
02 
“15 
30 
01 
01 
03 


Total N 
Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
Group 6 





ee eae Mane eee ae gee eee Wy 


items highly loaded on Factor C. In other words, as members of training groups 
meet together over time they tend, significantly, to agree more with one another 
about the amount of participation and activity by individuals in the group. On the 
other hand, the congruence of their perceptions of individuals does not change 
significantly for either the friendliness or the dominance dimensions. 
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Prediction 4: X(O,—O2)?>X(S;—S,). 

D-scores were computed for changes in perceived actual self for each group 
member, and again for changes in the mean perception of each member by the 
others in his group. The prediction that mean ratings by others would change more 
than self-ratings was tested with Wilcoxon’s T (see Table 8). 

This prediction has been confirmed at a very high level of confidence. Members, 
in general, change much more in the ways in which they perceive other individuals 
in the group than these individuals change in their perception of self. This is true, 
moreover, in every group at the laboratory. T- tests were computed for the separate 
training groups, and are also summarized in Table 8. Changes consistently tend in 
the predicted direction, and in four of the groups this test was significant. 


DISCUSSION 
The Factor Analysis 


The three factors which have been extracted account, together, for a considerable 
portion of the total variance of the test (approximately 86 per cent). In other words, 
when members of training groups perceive themselves and others, they tend to 
lump together their various perceptions along three major dimensions which are 
being called friendliness-evaluation, dominance-potency, and participation-activity. 
The amount of variance accounted for by these three factors seems less startling 
when it is remembered that the GSD was deliberately constructed to include scales 
related to factors found in previous group and individual studies. (Table 9 shows 
the scales of the GSD, subsumed under the factors in which they have the highest 
loadings, and related to factors found in previous studies.) In this sense, the high 
percentage of variance accounted for by these factors can be interpreted as partially 
validating previous studies, on a new population. 

The relationship between these factors and previously studied factors, as indi- 
cated by the results of this factor analysis, is far from simple. In general, Factor A 
is related to Osgood’s evaluation dimension, Carter’s factors of goal facilitation and 
group sociability, and Schutz’s affection dimension. Similarly, Factor B is related 
to Osgood’s potency, Carter’s individual prominence, and Schutz’s control; Factor 
C seems related to Osgood’s activity factor and to Carter’s individual prominence. 
There seems, then, to be encouraging similarity between the factors found in this 
study and those discovered by Carter (1954) and Schutz (1958). What is more, the 
general dimensions of meaning, as found by Osgood in a variety of individual 
settings (Osgood et al., 1957), correspond quite closely to the ways in which group 
members are perceived in the group. 

Certain qualifications have been found, on the other hand, which indicate the 
need for considerably more factorial study of the perceptions of group members. 
First of all, no inclusion dimension emerged in this study, a finding counter to the 
theory and data presented by Schutz. Rather, it seems that items related to inclusion 
are distributed among all the factors which emerged in this study. This finding may 
have occurred in this study for two related reasons. First, the inclusion factor as pre- 
sented by Schutz is by far the weakest of his three dimensions; second, it may be 
difficult for members to distinguish between intimacy and inclusion in a T-group 
setting of only three weeks’ duration. 

Carter’s factors of goal facilitation and group sociability are both subsumed 
under Factor A of this study. This is surprising, considering the importance which 
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TABLE 9 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SEVERAL FACTORIAL STUDIES, AND SCALES FROM 
THE GSsD* 





Carter Factors 

Osgood Factors Goal Group Indiv. 
Study Factors Evalu- Pot- Ac- | Facil- Soci- Promi- 
ation ency tivity | itation ability nence 


Schutz Factors 


Inclu- Affec- Con- 
sion tion trol 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


C: Participation- 
Activity 
talkative 
involved 
active 





Other 
successful 











e indicate strong relationship of GSD item to factor in vertical column; question marks indicate possible 
relationship. 
Benne and Sheats (1948) and others give to the distinction between task and 
maintenance functions in groups, a categorization essentially similar to these 
factors found by Carter. At least two considerations may have led to this result. 
First, the items which are heavily loaded in Factor A and similar to goal-facilitating 
behaviors as defined by Carter, can be applicable to maintenance functions as well 
as to task functions (adaptable, harmonious, sensitive); there are no scales which 
are solely relevant to the group task. Second, in a T-group a major task is to 
analyze relationships, facilitating and otherwise, between members; under these 
conditions it is not surprising that task and maintenance functions tend to merge. 

One additional point regarding the Carter factors is the apparent possibility 
that members can achieve individual prominence both through being perceived as 
dominant and ‘strong’, and through the extent of their perceived participation in 
the group. 

Osgood has found the important-unimportant scale to be highly loaded on 
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evaluation, with subsidiary loading on activity and insignificant loading on the 
potency dimension. It would seem, however, that the important person in a group 
or elsewhere would be an individual who is perceived as potent in his behavior. 
Indeed, in this study importance is primarily loaded in the dominance-potency 
dimension. 

One final point must be made about a particular scale on the GSD. The suc- 
cessful-unsuccessful item is highly loaded in both the dominance-potency and 
friendliness-evaluation dimensions. This would seem to indicate the use of multiple 
criteria in the evaluation of the success of individuals. In other words, people can 
be seen as successful because they are friendly and accepted, because they lead 
the group and are strong, or both. 

It is necessary to add that the factors found in this study do not necessarily 
exhaust the dimensions along which group members are perceived; rather, they 
indicate the perceptual map used by subjects taking the GSD, after a period of 
human relations training. This suggests two possible extensions to the factor study. 
First, it would be useful to construct and test a form of the GSD with many more 
scales than the 19 chosen for this study, drawn from a wider variety of sources, to 
assess more exhaustively the various dimensions along which group members are 
perceived. This factor study would be a group analogy to Osgood’s useful thesaurus 
study (Osgood et al., 1957, pp. 47-66). More immediately, changes in factorial 
structure can be assessed, from the beginning to the end of the training experience. 
It is reasonable to assume that perceptual dimensions would not change sub- 
stantively during human relations training, especially considering the correspond- 
ence between these factors and those found by other investigators using populations 


not exposed to a change experience; it will be necessary, however, to test this 
assumption. 


The Change Data 


Four of the five change predictions have been confirmed in toto; the fifth prediction, 
of increasing perception congruity as a function of decreasing variance between 
members in their ratings of individuals, has been partially supported. The valida- 
tion of these predictions supports previous theory and research on the nature of 
the changes to be expected as individuals meet over time in groups or in a quasi- 
therapeutic milieu. At the same time these results lend some support to the claims 
of human relations practitioners that participation in a training group can be benefi- 
cial in reorienting perceptions of members, and that the training group, in the 
context of a total laboratory atmosphere, is a powerful medium of change. That 
is to say, members of T-groups, during the course of their training experience, 
become more satisfied with their perception of self, move their actual self-percept 
in the direction of their ideal, become, at least by certain measures, more congruent 
in their perceptions of others, and come to see others more as these individuals see 
themselves. 

One possible explanation for this set of results can be found in the assumption 
that observed changes are due to a general increase in favorability of description of 
self and others. This would certainly be involved in the tendency of self and ideal 
to increase in similarity as a function of changes in perceived actual self. This 
general increase in favorability of response can also partially explain increasing 
congruence between different members of the group. Such an increase in general 
favorability of self and others might come about in two ways: first, a shift in simple 
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response tendency might be occurring, fostered by some ‘sweetness and light’ atmo- 
sphere toward the end of the laboratory experience; second, there may be an inter- 
action between more accurate perception and overt behavioral changes in desired 
directions. While there is a wealth of intuitional and grossly observational ‘evidence’ 
supporting the latter assumption, this study cannot distinguish between these 
possibilities as such. 

Information is provided, too, about the relative degree of change of certain 
variables. Changes in the perception of actual self are more pronounced than 
changes in the individual’s ideas of how he would ideally like to behave in the 
group; and other individuals change more in their perception of a group member 
than that member changes in the way in which he sees himself. The first of these 
findings supports the claim of human relations practitioners to deal with ‘here and 
now’ behavior, while only implicitly considering generalized ideals. The second of 
these findings tends to support the distinction made earlier between T-groups and 
therapy groups. One would expect, in general, a greater proportion of time in 
therapy groups to be spent on intensive analysis of one’s own motivations and 
behavior; the relative focus in the training group, on the other hand, is concen- 
trated on the understanding by members of the discrepancies between individuals 
in perceiving a given social other. The results of this study show that members of 
T-groups do, indeed, change more in their perception of others than in their per- 
ception of self. On the other hand, studies of therapy patients (Rogers, 1952) and 
dormitory or work groups of students and enlisted men (Fiedler, Hutchins, & 
Dodge, 1958) have shown greater changes in self-percept than in perceptions of 
others. This indicates that the specialized setting and goals of the T-group may lead 
to changes very different in kind from those found in other interpersonal situations. 

General confirmation has not been found for the perception congruity predic- 
tion of decreasing variance between group members in their ratings of individuals 
in the group; it has been found, though, that variance in perception of individuals 
does decrease significantly along the participation-activity dimension. This partial 
support of the prediction, and lack of general support, may have resulted in two 
ways. First, the participation-activity dimension is the most salient of the three 
factors: it includes those scales which are most easily observable in the overt 
behavior of subjects in the group. Second, this dimension is probably less emotion- 
ally involving than the other two. Both Bennis and Shepard (1956) and Schutz 
(1958) have pointed to the significance of group issues involving intimacy and 
control, and the conflicts, both interpersonal and intrapsychic, arising from them. 
It seems reasonable to assume that group members may have been quite conflicted 
in their perception of individuals along the friendliness-evaluation and dominance- 
potency dimensions, that polarization between members might have been one result 
of this conflict, and that, consequently, a three-week training experience may have 
been insufficient time to resolve this conflict and to attain more adequate consensus 
between individuals. 


One last point should be made at this time. Though overall significant changes 
in members of T-groups have been found, and these changes tend to hold over the 
several groups studied, it is quite possible that important differences exist between 
T-groups. For instance, groups two and three do not support a single prediction 
at the 5 per cent level, while groups one, four, and five support two or more pre- 
dictions at this level. This may be a function of small sample size within each group, 
but may also reflect substantive differences between groups in composition, leader- 
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ship, or experiences. Further research is necessitated to clarify differences between 
groups taking part in a generally similar training experience. 

This study has shown some of the changes which occur in the perception of 
group members, as they meet over time in human relations training groups; it has 
also demonstrated some of the dimensions along which group members perceive 
themselves and others. Subsequent research efforts will necessitate greater experi- 
mental control, to indicate more directly the causes of these various changes, and 
to discriminate between the nature and degree of changes in this as compared to 
other group and individual settings. 


SUMMARY 


Studies of individual adjustment have indicated increasing similarity between per- 
ceived actual self and perceived ideal self during the course of successful therapy; 
small group theory and research have postulated increasing conformity, or con- 
gruence of perceptions, among group members meeting over time. Human relations 
practitioners have claimed that these various changes occur in members of training 
groups. To test these assumptions, the members of all six training groups at the 
National Training Laboratory in Group Development at Bethel, Maine, in the 
first summer session of 1958, were tested with the Group Semantic Differential. 
Subjects were tested in the middle of the first week, and again at the end of the third 
week. The results of this study are of two kinds. First, perceptions by members of 
self and others, at the second testing, were factor analyzed, and three factors were 
found, accounting for 86 per cent of the total variance. The first factor is called 
friendliness-evaluation, the second dominance-potency, and the third participation- 
activity. Second, significant changes over time were found in the perception of 
group members, as follows: profile similarity between perceived actual self and 
perceived ideal self increased; changes in perceived actual self were greater than 
changes in perceived ideal self; profile similarity between the individual’s perceived 
actual self and mean perception of him by others increased; changes in the per- 
ception of the individual by others were greater than changes in the individual’s 
perception of actual self; variance between members, in their perception of indi- 
viduals on the participation-activity dimension, decreased. 
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Preparation, Process, and Product 
in Small Group Interaction 
Methodological Approaches and some Illustrative Data' 
AKE BJERSTEDT 








THE VARIABLES dealt with in small group research can obviously be classified 
in many useful ways. One very basic subdivision leaves us with three main cate- 
gories: (a) those variables which describe the single person with his individual 
behaviour tendencies just before he enters a group situation; (b) those variables 
which describe what is happening between the members of the group in the here 
and now of face-to-face interaction; and, finally, (c) those variables which describe 
the outcome of the interaction, the result remaining. In the present discussion the 
three labels ‘preparation’, ‘process’, and ‘product’ will be used to cover these 
broad categories. Although too inclusive for many research purposes, such broad 
categories are sometimes helpful when we are thinking about general methodologi- 
cal principles. When so doing, we may find that some of the techniques which are 
widely used at present in small group studies seem to focus somewhat too one- 
sidedly on process variables per se. Even though certain individual characteristics 
and certain kinds of interaction products are often used in some way, for instance, 
for selection of subjects, many studies seem to be very little interested in following 
up the interplay of these different categories of variables as an intrinsic character- 
istic of the groups under study. In order to understand better those very face-to-face 
processes within the group, which are sometimes exclusively attended to, it would 
then seem fruitful to develop, in addition, more techniques that are explicitly built 
up for the purpose of sequential study of two or three of the main phases in this 
preparation-process-product sequence. 

The purpose of this paper is to present briefly two simple techniques—used in a 
series of preliminary studies—as examples of such sequential approaches to small 
group research. The label ‘the alternating process-product technique’ will be used 
for one of these methods, and the label ‘the five-step intersubject interview tech- 
nique’ for the other. Both of them have been constructed primarily for use with 
children, but both may also, with some slight modification, be used with other 
groups of subjects. 


THE ALTERNATING PROCESS-PRODUCT TECHNIQUE: 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


In the alternating process-product technique, we have—as is apparent from the 


label—focused on process and product phases, or rather, on continuous sequences 
of process and product phases. 





1. Presented at a symposium on interaction processes in small groups at the XVIth International 
Congress of Psychology, Bonn, August 1960. i 
3 
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A variety of different tasks would be possible within this general framework. 
However, in order to be able to utilize certain projective-type interpretations in the 
analysis of product phases, we preferred to use a series of story-telling tasks. This 
idea has been tried before, for instance in a paper published by Henry and Guetz- 
kow in 1951, presenting a group projective technique for adult men; but there has 
been surprisingly little follow-up of this approach among the published work of 
other scientists during the decade since this article. In the present case, we are using 
a task series consisting of eight task units, in each of which one story is requested. 
In each task unit the group members are first to discuss different possibilities with 
each other. When they have agreed on a final story, one of the group members, 
appointed by the group in each single case, is to report the story for immediate 
tape-recording. A microphone is placed on the table in front of the group, with a 
simple on-and-off switch which the group handles itself—switching on when a 
group member is going to report, and switching off when he has finished and the 
group starts to discuss again. Each final story, presented as a one-member report, 
is thus recorded with the clear knowledge of the group. However, the discussion 
between the group members—that is, their real co-work—is also tape-recorded, 
but without the knowledge of the group, the switch being a fake arrangement only. 
Although the switching on-and-off consequently does not function to change the 
recording, it fills a very important function in representing the group’s own opera- 
tional separation between process phase (interaction) and product phase (report). 

In studies on children with this technique we have used a specific series of 
pictures, selected to represent everyday school situations as well as various types 
of social situation, e.g. child group at work, child group at play, child with male 
adult, child with female adult, child outside a group, child alone. 

Data collected with this technique contain a wealth of information which can 
be analysed in many different ways. The process phase, in which various kinds of 
observational approaches can be used in addition to the tape-recording, may be 
subjected to different kinds of interaction analysis: both formal-structural and 
content-directed ones. In the product phase several approaches utilized within 
content analysis as well as in projective techniques are applicable. Since we have 
an alternating series of process phases and product phases, there is an additional 
possibility of studying various kinds of adaptational sequences over time. 


THE ALTERNATING PROCESS-PRODUCT TECHNIQUE: 
EMPIRICAL ILLUSTRATION 


For the purpose of further illustration, let me quote a few data from an empirical 
study. In this particular study the subjects consisted of 144 school children, aged 
9 to 14, half of whom could be characterized as ‘high-status’ pupils, and half of 
whom could be characterized as ‘low-status’ pupils—status being defined here 
according to number of workmate choices received in sociometric tests. For the 
purpose of the alternating process-product technique, the subjects were divided 
into thirty-six small groups with four members each: eighteen groups contained. 
low-status children only, and eighteen groups high-status children only. Of the 
four members in each group, two were boys and two were girls. 

One of our interests was to study the achievement orientation of these subjects. 
On the one hand we had groups of popular workmates, on the other hand groups 
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of non-desired workmates. It seemed to be a reasonable hypothesis that the high- 
status groups would appear more achievement oriented in group-work situations 
than the low-status groups. On the basis of this general idea, we made a series of 
specific predictions. With respect to the process phase, for instance, the high- 
status groups were predicted to show signs of greater interest in the quality of the 
final report, such as taking longer times on the whole for the co-work and using 
a greater number of pre-report rehearsals. With respect to the final product, we 
predicted that the stories of the high-status groups, more often than the stories 
of the low-status groups, would contain achievement-oriented heroes, that is, 
persons striving for achievement-related goals. The criteria used for this analysis 
were adapted from McClelland’s work on need achievement (see, for example, 
McClelland et al., 1953). 

All the 288 stories were coded by two coders independently. Three different 
measures of achievement orientation in the stories were used—similar to what 
McClelland has called Achievement Image, Achievement Thema, and Achieve- 
ment Sum. Discussion time, and amount of rehearsal in the process phase, were 
judged directly from the tape (in the case of time, no double-coding was considered 
necessary ; for amount of rehearsal, partial double-coding was used). The intercoder 
reliabilities, calculated as a percentage of identity in scoring, were: 85 per cent for 
amount of rehearsal, 88 per cent for Achievement Sum, 94 per cent for Achieve- 
ment Image, and 95 per cent for Achievement Thema. This was considered satis- 
factory, especially since there was no risk that the small amount of unreliability 
still left could favour our hypotheses: the coders did not know to which category 
of children the various stories belonged. Our predictions of differences in achieve- 
ment orientation between the two categories of subjects were verified—both for 
the process variables, that is, process time and amount of rehearsal during process, 
and for the three projective variables from the product phase. (Sign tests, calcu- 
lated on minus- and plus-differences when comparing each single high-status group 
with its corresponding low-status group, gave p values on the 5 per cent level or 
lower in all cases, even when estimated with a conservative two-sided test.) 

Without going into technical details, let me quote a few additional data. Other 
variables, calculated from the story material, gave indications similar to those 
described. The high-status groups tended, for instance, to get higher scores on a 
variable called ‘active autonomy’, resembling what Murray refers to as autonomy 
and counter-action. Besides being more achievement-oriented, the high-status 
children also tended to achieve better results in the process of handling the picture 
material, for instance, having fewer misperceptions. 

On the whole, then, the high-status groups—scoring higher on variables related 
to achievement orientation and active autonomy—give indications of being a more 
mature group, a group more oriented towards the adult world and adult norms. 
It is interesting to study, in this connection, the attitudes of story-children towards 
story-adults. These attitudes were significantly more positive in the high-status 
stories than in the low-status stories. 

Going back to the process phase, could we find any indications there of a more 
mature or adult-like interaction among the children in the high-status groups than 
among those in the opposite groups? 

Before giving an answer to that question, let me say a few words about a 
particular group phenomenon, which can easily be studied with the present 
technique, illustrating at the same time one type of sequential analysis. Beck (1954) 
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has demonstrated that groups dealing with problem-solving often show initial 
phases where dominant individuals play a great role, followed by phases where this 
dominance is replaced by some kind of regulated ‘division of labour’: each in- 
dividual is expected to try in turn; to express it more picturesquely, but also more 
loosely: ‘right of strength’ is followed by ‘right of law’. Beck called this later 
principle of trying in turn the Reihum-Phdnomen; we might perhaps in English use 
the term ‘rotation phenomenon’. 

Beck was not primarily interested in differences between groups in this respect, 
but it is probable, of course, that not only different kinds of task, but also different 
types of individual, would give varying results. If quick performance is not of 
immediate importance, and if the group members are not too different in their 
ability to perform the task, obviously group members may often be expected to 
divide the sub-tasks between themselves in an even and regular way. If the task 
attracts the group members, it seems fair that all share the pleasure; and if the task 
is not attractive, it is fair that all share the burden. Among individuals displaying 
a mature sense of social fairness, we would then very often expect this specific 
rotation pattern. 

In our alternating technique, we used eight sub-tasks in groups with four 
members each. Calling our members A, B, C, and D, we would, if the rotation 
principle were strictly adhered to, find them functioning as story-reporters in the 
order ABCD ABCD. As expected, we found the rotation phenomenon to be very 
common in the high-status groups, whereas the low-status groups most often showed 
deviations from this ordered sequence, in some cases even total dominance by a 
single pupil. The ‘rotation phenomenon’ admittedly does not always offer itself 
absolutely to a straightforward interpretation, but the differences found, fitting in 
with our expectations, at least make us feel that this phenomenon is worth further 
study in small group research.2 





2. Besides this sequential phenomenon, there were other indications of a smoother and happier 
interaction among the high-status children. For example, ratings of attitudes towards other 
group members, made from the tape by coders who did not know what kind of group was heard, 
showed a tendency towards a more positive interaction tone among the high-status children, and 
a simple frequency rating of laughing gave significantly higher scores in the high-status _ 
Switching our attention once more to the story material, we may add that the high-status children 
also had a higher number of positive story outcomes: a phenomenon which in many cases may be 
interpreted as another indication of a more problem-free atmosphere. 

Except for the first illustrations given, we have avoided technical details in the text above; we 
have used oe Sp statements of differences, when p values, based on two-sided sign tests, 
have been at the -05 level or lower, and used expressions like ‘tend to’, when these p values have 
been at the -10 level. Since the direction of most differences could be predicted from our original 
hypotheses, these statements based on two-sided tests are on the conservative side. 

For those interested in more technical details, we add here coder reliabilities and p values based 
on two-sided sign tests for the variables mentioned. ‘Active autonomy’: 94 per cent, p=-10; 
‘misperceptions’: 88 per cent, p=-10; ‘child-adult attitudes in stories’: 89 per cent, p=-05; 
‘interaction tone among group members’: 80 per cent, p=-10; ‘laughing’: 100 per cent, p=-05; 
‘positive story outcomes’: 88 per cent, p=-05. 

It should be added that, in the case of the rotation phenomenon, our present discussion is based 
on data from an earlier report, which for these calculations used only part (about half) of the 
sample otherwise utilized in the present report (Bjerstedt, 1956, pp. 366 ff.). 
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THE FIVE-STEP INTERSUBJECT INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 


After these summary empirical illustrations, let me leave the alternating process- 
product technique, in order to describe briefly the second technique mentioned in 
the beginning of my discussion: what I labelled the ‘five-step intersubject interview 
technique’. 

In this technique an attempt is made to study not only interactive process and 
final product, but also a series of variables characterizing the individual just before 
he enters the group; especially his hypothetical plans and his expectations for an 
interaction of the specific type to come. Thus we start out with a preparation phase 
which has been divided into two steps: first, the subject describes in detail what he 
would ask another person in order to know the most important things about him; 
second, he describes what he would most like to tell another person about himself 
in order to give quickly as correct and complete a picture as possible. 

From this description it is already evident that the focus will now be on the 
smallest possible unit of interaction: the two-person group. After the preparation 
mentioned, the subject is thus confronted with another subject and instructed to 
get to know as much as possible about him within a brief, specified period of time. 
Then the roles are reversed: the former interviewer is now interviewed by the other 
person. These two interviews thus represent steps three and four in the total 
sequence. After that, the dyad is again dissolved. In the fifth and final step, the 
subjects are once more reacting individually, giving some kind of personal evaluation 
of their interview experience. 

Around a kernel of real behavioural interaction we have thus built up an indi- 
vidual preludium and an individual postludium created to mirror the subject’s 
imagination of interaction: in the initial steps his prospective and generalized 
imagination, and in the final step his retrospective and specific imagination, 
directed within a framework of evaluation towards what has just been going on. 
Keeping in mind our general tripartition of variables—preparation, process, and 
product—the subject’s records from the first two phases may be handled in terms 
of ‘preparation’; observers’ records or tape-recordings from what is going on 
between the subjects in phases three and four may be handled in terms of ‘process’; 
while the subject’s own written reports, containing the information recorded by 
himself as an interviewer, may be dealt with in terms of ‘product’. The fifth step, 
finally, represents the subject’s personal review of the specific process-product 
sequence, thereby corroborating or modifying his preparation for a future inter- 
action; in real-life contexts our preparation for interaction can, of course, very well 
be considered to be such a residual from repeated real interactions. 

Simple as this technique is, it still gives a wealth of data, where many different 
approaches to analysis are possible. One of these possibilities is to compare records 
from the preparation phases with records from the interview phases, to see to what 
extent plans have been carried out and to what extent and in what ways they have 
been modified in the process of interaction. By varying the composition of the 
dyads according to the similarity and dissimilarity of the preparation phases of two 
partners, we may, for instance, be able to study, in a fairly realistic way, the two- 
way dynamics of influence processes. The effect of various dyadic compositions, 
or of various types of communication handicap, on the inefficiency versus the 
creativeness of interaction may be similarly scrutinized without too much difficulty. 
A specific type of content-analytic system, adapted for children’s records of this 
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kind, has been worked out, partly in cooperation with Dr Doris Allen, but it would 
carry us too far here to discuss these more specific analytic principles. (The reader 
interested in more details on procedure as well as in empirical illustrations is 
referred to Bjerstedt, 1960, 1961.) 


FINAL REMARKS 


Instead I should like to make a few brief concluding remarks. Such correspondences 
between phases that were found, for instance, in the case of achievement orientation 
as mirrored in process phase as well as in product phase, seem to carry a general 
methodological interest quite apart from the fact that they characterize our specific 
sample of extreme-status children. The study of ongoing interaction processes is 
often very cumbersome and time-consuming. If it is possible to find certain types 
of interaction product which are closely dependent on the type of interaction 
process prevalent in a specific group, then such an established fact would finally 
give us some means of reaching certain conclusions about the process character- 
istics of the group without having to go through the whole process analysis each 
time. A similar argument could be given with respect to the relation of preparation 
phases to process phases, or with respect to a combination of preparation phases 
and product phases on the one hand to process phases on the other. That is, there 
is some theoretical possibility of predicting considerably better than chance from 
one phase (or from a combination of phases) to another phase, perhaps to another 
phase which it is more work-consuming to study directly. That means that a more 
inclusive and sequential approach in our present research would then perhaps later 
on enable us to use less expensive, short-cut methods in certain routine-type 
assessment situations. This future, and admittedly distant, goal may thus be one 
motive for using sequential methods similar to those described here. But I do not 
think that we should stress this motive too much. A more important advantage is 
that we would be in less danger of getting a one-sided picture of a group and its 
individual members (always observing whether or not trends and characteristics 
on one level are corroborated by trends and characteristics on another level); and 
that it would be easier to get a complete picture of the complicated interaction 
between behavioural determinants in a specific group situation. Hence, it does not 
seem unreasonable to hope that a more frequent application of inclusive methods 
similar to those described here would also lead gradually to better predictions, 
based on more inclusive general theories. 


SUMMARY 


A more frequent use of fairly inclusive methods in small group research is recom- 
mended. Instead of focusing on ongoing interaction only, it seems useful to build 
up more techniques for a sequential study of two or three of the main phases in 
the preparation-process-product sequence, thereby relating those variables which 
describe what is happening between the members of the group here and now 
(‘process’) to those variables which describe the outcome of the interaction (‘pro- 
duct’)and/or to those variables which describe the single persons with their individual 
characteristics just before they enter the group (‘preparation’). 
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Two different methods are presented as examples of such sequential approaches: 
(a) the alternating process-product technique, and (b) the five-step intersubject 
interview technique. In addition, empirical illustrations are given, e.g. from a 


study of ‘achievement orientation’ in group behaviour in variously composed 
children’s groups. 
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